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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CED STATEMENTS 
ON NATIONAL POLICY 



The Committee for Economic Development is an independent research 
and educational organization of over two hundred business executives and 
educators. CED is nonprofit, nonpartisan, and nonpolitical. Its purpose is to 
propose policies that v^ill help to bring about steady economic growth at 
high employment and reasonably stable prices, increase productivity and 
living standards, provide greater and more equal opportunity for every citi- 
zen, and improve the quality of life for all. A more complete description of 
CED appears on page 86. 

All CED policy recommendations must have the approval of trustees on 
the Research and Fblicy Committee. This committee is directed under the 
bylaws to "initiate studies into the principles of business policy and of pub- 
lic policy which will foster the full contribution by industry and commerce 
to the attainment and maintenance" of the objectives stated above. The 
bylaws emphasize that "all research is to be thoroughly objective in charac- 
ter, and the approach in each instance is to be from the standpoint of the 
general welfare and not from that of any special political or economic 
group." The committee is aided by a Research Advisory Board of leading 
social scientists and by a small permanent professional staff. 

The Research and Fblicy Committee does not attempt to pass judgment 
on any pending specific legislative proposals; its purpose is to urge careful 
consideration of the objectives set forth in this statement and of the best 
means of accomplishingthose objectives. 

Each statement is preceded by extensive discussions, meetings, and 
exchange of memoranda. The research is undertaken by a subcommittee, 
assisted by advisors chosen for their competence in the field under study. 
The members and advisors of the subcommittee that prepared this state- 
ment are listed on page viii. 

The full Research and Policy Committee participates in the drafting of rec- 
ommendations. Likewise, the trustees on the drafting subcommittee vote to 
approve or disapprove a policy statement, and they share with the Research 
and Fblicy Committee the privilege of submitting individual comments for 
publication, as noted on page 84 of this statement. 

fxccpt for the members of the Research and Policy Committee and the 
responsible subcommittee, the recommendations presented herein are not 
necessarily endorsed by other trustees or by the advisors, contributors, staff 
members, or others associated with CED, 
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PURPOSE OF THIS STillEMEHr 



Although much has been written on the need to improve our education 
system, recent reform efforts have largely bypassed the problems of the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged — the 30 percent of children facing major risk of 
educational failure and lifelong dependency. In this statement we recom- 
mend strategies to meet the special needs of this growing educational 
underclass. 

Children in Need: Investment Strategies for the Educationally Disad- 
vantaged urges business leaders, educators, and policy makers to look 
beyond the traditional classroom boundaries and provide early and sus- 
tained intervention in the lives of these children. It calls for new partner- 
ships among families, schools, businesses, and community organizations 
that can bolster the health, education, and well-being of the whole child, 
beginning with the formative years. 

What is most compelling about this statement is the argument that 
improving the prospects for disadvantaged ch i Idren is not an expense but c.n 
excellent investment, one that can be postponed only at much greater cost 
to society. 

Our nation's need for a qualified work force to compete in the fast- 
changingglobal economy makes the recommendations in this report all the 
more urgent. This year nearly 1 million youngsters will leave high school 
without graduating, and most of them will be marginally literate and virtu- 
ally unemployable. 

LEADERSHIP FOR CHANGE 

The report calls on the business community to take the lead m forming 
the coalitions of busine-^s, education, parent organizations, civic groups, 
and all levels of government that are required to meet this challenge. Busi- 
ness leaders are urged to speak out at the federal, state, and local levels for 
improved programs and necessary resources. The statement gives many 
concrete examples of effective corporate involvement in education that can 
be emulated by different types of businesses in all parts of the country. 

Although all levels of government must strengthen their commitment 
to assisting children in need, federal leadership on this issue is crucial at this 
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time to guide reform efforts and to insp ire participation from the varied seg- 
ments of our national community. 

Improving the skills of disadvantaged children is a long and difficult 
process. It is an arduous political task to encourage cooperation among all 
levels of our government and a multiplicity of constituencies. Yet there is 
too much at stake to postpone tliis effort. 

STRATEGY FOR REFORM 

This report urges policy makers to adopt a tliree-part strategy for 
improving the prospects for disadvantaged children. These measures will 
have to be tailored to meet the needs of individual communities. We 
recommend: 

IB Prevention through Early hitervention — programs that focus on 
children from birth to age five and on teenagers who are most at risk of pre- 
mature parenthood; 

^ Restructuring the Foundations of Education — changes that are 
needed in the structure, staffing, management,, and financing of schools; 
and 

IB Retention and Reentry — targeted programs that combine compre- 
hensive educational, employment, health, and social services for students 
still in school and for dropouts. 

CED's 1985 report Investing in Our Children: Business and the Public 
Schools called for higher educational standards, but recognized that disad- 
vantaged children may need special help to achieve those standards. In the 
present report, CED identifies programs that will turn the tide of despair for 
those young people who lack the basic skills to participate in the social, 
political, and economic li^e of our society. 

Literate, skilled, and adaptable people are our nation's most precious 
resource. Children in Need makes clear that as a society we must be willing 
to invest in building a better future for all of our children. 
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limiODUaiOli AND 
SUMMARY OF 
RECOMMiWPATiONS 




For generations; the American Dream has been to live in freedom and 
to have the opportunity to pursue a satisfying life, reap the benefits of eco- 
nomic prosperity, and partake of the privileges and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in the v^orld's foremost democracy. But as we stand on the 
threshold of the tv^enty-first century, that dream is in jeopardy. 

This nation cannot continue to compete and prosper in the global 
arena when more than one-fifth of our children live in poverty and a third 
grow up in ignorance. And if the nation cannot compete, it cannot lead. If 
we continue to squander the talents of millions of our children, America 
will become a nation of limited human potential. It would be tragic if we 
allow this to Iiappen. America must become a land of opportunity — for 
every child. 
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Yet, the United States is creating a permanent underclass of young peo- 
pie for whom poverty and despair are life's daily companions. These are 
youths who cannot hold jobs because they lack fundamental literacy skills 
and work habits. They feel alienated from mainstream society, and they sel- 
dom participate in the democratic process. They cannot attain the living 
standard of most Americans because they are trapped in a web of depen- 
dency and failure. 

The nation's public schools have traditionally provided a common 
pathway out of poverty and a roadway to the American Dream. But today, 
in too many communities, the schools are hard pressed to serve the needs of 
disadvantaged children. Beleaguered by powerful social forces swirling 
around them, the schools are ill equipped to respond to the multidimen- 
sional problems of poor and minority youngsters. The discrimination their 
students face and the alienation these children feel are often compounded 
by an archaic school structure and an unresponsive bureaucracy. 

Children born into poverty often suffer from debilitating deprivations 
that seriously impair their ability to learn. Yet, most recent reforms have 
been targeted at the education system; rarely have they addressed the press- 
ing needs of at-risk infants and toddlers and their families. We contend that 
reform strategies for the educationally disadvantaged that focus on the 
school system alone are doomed to continue to fail a substantial portion of 
these youths. Effective strategies must address the broader needs of these 
children from their earliest years. 

Effective solutions to the problems of the educationally disadvan- 
taged must include a fundamental restructuring of the school system. But 
they must also reach beyond the traditional boundaries of schooling to 
improve the environment of the child. An early and sustained intervention 
in the lives of disadvantaged children^ both in school and out^ is our only 
hope for breaking the cycle of disaffection and despair. 

In recent years, the nation has made an unprecedented commitment to 
improving the quality of public education. Yet this first wave of reform has 
either ignored or underplayed the plight of the disadvantaged. Rather, its 
focus has been higher standards and tougher course requirements at the 
high school level. 

Clearly, high standards and expectations are necessary if the high 
school diploma is once again to become a meaningful measure of educa- 
tional achievement Yet, as CED argued in its policy statement Investing in 
Our Children: Business and the Public Schools (1985), raising standards for 
all students without increased efforts to help children who may not meet 
those standards will go only partway toward realizing the nation's educa- 
tional goals. It will leave a significant proportion of the population under- 
skilled and probably unemployable.' 




The second wave of reform has focused on improving the quality of the 
nation's teachers. Investing in Our Children called for "nothing less than a 
revolution in the role of the teacher and the management of the schools. 
Upgrading the teaching profession is a prerequisite for improving the qual- 
ity of the nation's schools, and it is critical for improving the education of 
disadvantaged children. 

Now we call on the nation to embark upon a third wave of reform that 
gives the highest priority to early and sustained intervention in the lives of 
disadvantaged children. 

In 1987, nearly 1 million young people v^ill leave the nation's public 
schools without graduating. Most of them will be deficient in basic skills, 
marginally literate, and virtually unemployable. Another 700,000 will 
merely mark time in school and receive their diplomas but will be as defi- 
cient in meaningful skills and work habits as most dropouts. 

Currently, fewer than 50 percent of high school seniors read at levels 
considered adequate for carrying out even moderately complex tasks, and 
80 percent have inadequate writing skills. In a recent national study com- 
paring T.athematics skills in twenty nations, U.S. youngsters made a medi- 
ocre showing at bost. Not only are our public schools failing to develop 
basic skills, they are also failing to develop the higher-order skills needed 
for the new information age. ^ 

The nation can ill afford such an egregious waste of human resources. 
It makes no economic sense to educate half of our young people so poorly 
and to condemn the lowest-achieving students to the fringes of society. 
Allowing this to continue will i.ot only impoverish these children, it will 
impoverish our nation — culturally, politically, and economically. 



INVESTING IN THE FUTURE 

Quality education is not an expense; ii is an investment in the future of 
our nation. The economic miracle of Japan is no accident. The extraordi- 
nary value th' panese place on education has succeeded in producing a 
population that is almost 100 percent literate and outscoresall other nations 
on almost every test of academic achievement. It is inconceivable that the 
United States, with its vast resources, cannot educate its citizens as well as, 
or better than, Japan. 

Failure to educate is the true expense — for both society and individ- 
uals. The most recent estimates suggest that each year's class of dropouts 
will cost the nation more than $240 billion in lost earnings and forgone 
taxes over their lifetimes/ This does not include the billions more for crime 
control and for welfare, health care, and other social services that th is group 
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will cost the nation. For each year that our schools fail to educate another 
million students, we lose billions of dollars that could have been put to bet- 
ter use. When costs are compared with benefits, early prevention and other 
education, health, and welfare programs designed to improve the lives of 
disadvantaged children yield impressive results (see Figure 1 , pp. 6 and 7). 

There are no quick or easy answers to the problems of the education- 
ally disadvantaged. Although some of the reforms we advocate can be put 
in place now, others address fundamental, structural weaknesses in local 
and national policies toward children and youth and in our public schools. 
Effecting these longer-term reforms will take a sustained effort and a firm 
commitment over the years by a broad-based coalition of government, edu- 
cation, business, and community leaders. And it will require more money. 
Any plan for major improvements in the development and education of 
disadvantaged children that does not recognize the need for additional 
resources over a sustained period is doomed to failure.^ 

In this policy statement, we emphasize the importance of a compre- 
hensive and sustained approach to the needs of disadvantaged children 
within the context of their families, their schools, and their communities. 
State and local agencies whose actions affect disadvantaged children either 
directly or through their parents need to work closely w\[h schools, commu- 
nity organizations, and businesses in order to minimize overlapping and 
piecemeal policies and practices. Welfare reform is a critical component of 
this comprehensive approach. Welfare policy should consider both the 
developmental and educational needs of children at risk, and it should help 
to reduce the dependency of future gene' ations. 



WHY BUSINESS CARES 

The business community has made great strides in its involvement in 
education reform in the past several years. Equity, social justice, and the 
survival of our political and economic institutions compel us to address the 
needs of the disadvantaged on a broader scale. 

If present trends continue without corrective actions, American busi- 
ness will confront a severe employment crisis. This scarcity. of wel' edu- 
cated and well qualified people in the work force will seriously damage this 
country's competitive position in an increasingly challenging global mar- 
ketplace. Current projections point to a serious labor shortage in only a few 
years. By 1990, the impact of new technologies is expected to drive total 
private-sector demand for employment to 15o.6 million jobs, nearly twice 
that in 1978. If these estimates are only close to the mark, there will be a 
shortage of over 23 million Americans willing and able to work. ' 



*See memorandum by DONALD M. STEWART, page 84. 
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Our industries will be unable to grow <nd compete because an 
expanding educational underclass will be unable to meet the demands of 
such jobs. Moreover, these young people will not enjoy the levels of liter- 
acy needed to make informed choices about their lives or to carry out the 
responsibilities and reap the rewards of citizenship in a democratic society. 

Children of the poor have always been less likely to complete their 
education. However, in an earlier era of industrialization our naMon could 
tolerate a sink-or-swim attitude toward those in school. Not only could 
American industry absorb massive numbers of unskilled laborers, but the 
nation's economy thrived on theendless supply of labor available. Until the 
1950s, fewer than 50 percent of students graduated from high school. A 
strong back and a pair of deft hands could secure a decently paid factory job 
or help run a farm. 

The technological revolution and intensified global competition have 
brought dramatic and irreversible changes to the job market. The nation's 
manufacturing sector has become more productive, but, at the same time, 
its jobs rely less and less on unskilled, manual labor. As production pro- 
cesses depend increasingly on computers and other sophisticated machin- 
ery, manufacturing jobs demand greater intellectual ability. Likewise, jobs 
in the growing service and knowledge industries, by their very nature, 
require more literate workers with good problem-solving skills — workers 
who have learned how to learn. 



WHO ARE THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED? 

Children are educationally disadvantaged if they cannot take advan- 
tage of available educational opportunities or if the educational resources 
available tothem are inherently unequal (see "Children in Need: /\ Profile," 
page 8). Conservative estimates suggest that as much as 30 percent of the 
school population is educationally disadvantaged/' 

Theseare truly children in need. Some are disadvantaged because they 
grow up in a deprived environment that slows their intellectual and social 
growth. Others may be raised with expectations that are very different from 
those that predominate in schools oriented toward middle-class values. 
Many schools, educators, and policy makers — whether consciously or 
unconsciously — expect children from poor, minority, or other disadvan- 
taged backgrounds to fail, and such expectations can have a profoundly 
negative effect on both behavior and performance. 

CHILDREN AND POVERTY 

Some children born into poverty have the family support, the role 
models, and the determination to succeed in school despite their disadvan- 




Preschool 
Education 



Increased school success, 
employabilily and self esteem; 
reduced dependence on public 
assistance. 



$1 investment in quality 
preschool education returns 
$4. 75 because of lower costs of 
special education, public 
assistance, and crime. 



In 1983, there were 10.2 million children 
ages 3-5, 5,4 million of them were 
enrolled in public and non-public 
pre-primary programs. 442,000 children 
— fewer than 1 out of every 5 eligible — 
now participate in Head Start. 



Compensatory Achievement gains and Investment of $500 for year of In 1 982-1 983,, 4 7 million children — an 

Education maintenance of gains m compensatory education can save estimated 50% of those in need — 

reading and mathematics. $3 ,000 cost of repeating grade. received Chapter I services under the LEA 

Basic Grant Program 



Education for Increased number of students Early educational intervention has During 1983-1984, 34,094, 108 children 

Ail Handicapped receiving services and more saved school districts $1 ,560 pe- ages 3-21 weie served under the Stale 

Children available services disabled pupil. Grant program. The prevalence of 

handicaps in the population under age 21 
rs estimated to be 1 1 .4% (9.5-1 0 million 
children). 



Youth Employment 
and Training 



Gams in employability,, wages, 
and success while in school 
and afterwards 



Job Corps returned $7,400 per 
participant, compared to $5,000 
in program costs (in 1 977 dollars). 
FY 1 982 service year costs for 
Youth Employment Training 
Program (YETP) were $4, 700; 
participants had annualized 
earnings gams of $1 ,810. 



Between October 1983 and |uly 1984, 
83.426 youths were enrolled in )ob 
Corps, and about 240,000 in |ob Training 
Partnership Act (|TPA) Title IIA, 753,000 
youths participated in summer youth 
program in 1984. The annualized 
numbers of unemployed per^ ons 1 6-21 
years old in 1984 was 2,278,000. 



SOURCE: Report of the Selecl Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C., August 14, 1985. 
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Cost-Effective Programs for Children 



Benefits for Children 



Cost Benefit 



Participation 



WIC— Special 
Supplemental Food 
Program for 
Women, Infants 
and Children 



Reduction In infant mortality 
and births of low birthweight 
infants. 



$1 investment in prenatal 
component of WIC has saved as 
much as $3 In short-term hospital 
costs. 



3.1 million participarUs — about Viof 
those potentiallv eligible — received WIC 
services in Spring 1985. 



Prenatal C ire Reduction in prematurity, low 

birthweight births, and infant 
morbidity. 



$1 investment can save $3.38 in 
cost of care for low birthweight 
infants. 



23.9% of live births in 1982 were to 
motherii who did not begin prenatal care 
in the first trimester of pregnancy. The rate 
for white births was 20.7%,^ for black 
births 38.5%. 



Medicaid 



Decreased neonatal and infant 
morbidity and fewer 
abnormalities among children 
receiving Early Periodic 
Screening, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment (EPSDT) Services. 



$1 spent on comprehensive 
prenatal care added to services for 
Medicaid recipients has saved $2 
in infant's first year; lower health 
care costs for children receiving 
EPSDT services. 



In FY 1983, an estimated 9.5 million 
dependent children under 2 1 were served 
by Medicaid, including 2.2 million 
screened under EPSDT. In calendar year 
1983, there were 14.3 million related 
children in families below the poverty 
line. 



Childhood Dramatic declines in incidence $1 spent on Childhood An estimated 3.4-3.8 million children 

Immunization ofrubelk, mumps, measles. Immunization program saves $10 were immunized with vaccine purchased 

polio, diphtheria, tetanus, and in later medical costs. under the Childhood Immunization 

pertus^ib. . program in FY 1983. In 1983, the total 

^ Q percent of children, ages 1—4, immunized 

against the major childhood diseases 
ranged from 74.4 for mumps to 86.0 for 
diphtheria-tetanus-pertussis. For those 

Q 5-14, percent Immunized ranged from 

86.2 for mumps to 92.9 for DTP 
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tages; in fact, educaiion has traditionally provided an escape from poverty 
for many children from poor families. Yet, poverty does correlate closely 
with school failure, especially where family structure has broken down as 
well. Poor students are three times more likely to become dropouts than stu- 
dents from more economically advantaged homes. Schools with higher 
concentrations of poor students have significantly higher dropout rates than 
schools with fewer poor students.' This is hardly surprising; children of the 
poor suffer more frequently from almost every form of childhood defi- 
ciency, including infant mortality, gross malnutrition, recurrent and 
untreated health problems, psychological and physical stress, child abuse, 
and learning disabilities. 

As a group, children are now the poorest segment of the nation's popu- 



CHILDREN IN NEED: A PROFILE 

Although poverty and minority status are often used as synonyms for disad- 
vantaged, a close examination of who fails in school reveals a situation that 
is not so easy to categonze. Children may fail in school for a wide variety of 
reasons. 

■ They may come to school poorly prepared for classroom learning or not 
yet ready developmentally for formal education. 

■ Their parents may be indifferent to their educational needs. 

■ They may be the children of teenagers who are ill equipped for parenting. 

■ They may have undiagnosed learning disabilities,, emotional problems, 
or physical handicaps. 

■ They may have language problems or come from non-English-speaking 
homes. 

K They may experience racial or ethnic prejudice. 

■ They may have access only to schools of substandard quality. 

Forty percent of children in need are concentrated in urban inner cities, 
while the remaining 60 percent are dispersed throughout the rest of the 
education system. Many live in older suburbs and areas that are otherwise 
relatively affluent and in pockets of deep-seated rural poverty that exist in 
many parts of the country.'' 
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lation. They are nearly seven times as likely to be poor as those over sixty- 
five.^ Over 20 percent of all children under eighteen currently live in 
families v^hose incomes fall belov^ the poverty line, and 25 percent of all 
children under six are nov^ living in poverty. Although almost tv^o-thirds of 
all poor children are v^hite, both blacks and Hispanics are much more li kely 
to be poor; 43 percent of black and 40 percent of Hispanic children live in 
poverty.*' Black children are nearly three times as likely to live in poverty as 
u^hite children, and the average black child can expect to spend five of the 
first fifteen years of childhood in an impoverished home.'^ 
SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES 

Fbverty is most highly pronounced for those children living in single- 
parent households headed by v^omen. Children of single parents tend to do 
w^orse in school than those v^ith tv^o parents living at home, and their drop- 
out rate is nearly tv^ice as high.^' In 1985, 66 percentof black children, over 
70 percentof Hispanic children, and nearly half ofall white children living 
in female-headed households lived in poverty. However, although one out 
of every six white children lives in a single-parent home, this condition has 
become the norm for black children, with 50 percent living in homes 
headed by single women. 

This trend seems to be continuing unabated. Last year, 74.5 percentof 
all black infants were born to unwed mothers, half of them to teenagers.'* 
CHILDREN OF CHILDREN 

Children from poor and single-parent households are more likely than 
others to be children of teenage parents and to become teenage parents 
themselves. By age five, the children of teen p..:ents already run a high risk 
of later unemployability. Not only do teen parents often lack employability 
skills; they also lack the necessary resources to begin developing their chil- 
dren's future parenting and employability skills. 
THE DEMOGRAPHIC IMPERATIVE 

Demographic trends dramatize the need to address seriously the plight 
of the disadvantaged; the sheer numbers and the growing proportion of the 
U.S. population that they represent are staggering. The percentage of bo*h 
poor children and minorities in the United States has been rising steadily in 
recent years and will continue to cli. ^b in the foreseeable future. In 1 984, 
36 percent of the babies born in this country were members of minorities, 
and by the year 2000, the proportion of minority children under eighteen 
will be at least 38 percent.'^ 

In 1985, minorities represented about 1 7 percent of the total U.S. pop- 
ulation. By the year 2020, this proportion is expected to rise tc more than 
one-third; if current demographic trends continue, a larger proportion of 
this group will be children from disadvantaged homes. 
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AN EQUAL CHANCE 

Many disadvantaged children persist against heavy odds to become 
successful learners and accomplished adults. More often than not, they pre- 
vail whh the guidance and support of caring parents, teachers, counselors, 
and other adults who expect them to succeed and hold them to high stan- 
dards. For many children from impoverished homes, racial and ethnic 
minorities, and immigrant families, our public schools can still serve as the 
surest route to rewarding lives. 

But it is not surprising that disadvantaged children, many of whom 
enter school already damaged intellectually, emotionally, or physically, 
tend to perform worse than more affluent children on nearly every measure 
of educational attainment. We ask our schools to provide equal opportu- 
nity, and we expect them to do as good a job educating these children as 
they do children of affluence. Yet, if the educationally disadvantaged fail, 
the blame is often placed on the children themselves for their own supposed 
lack of intellectual ability or on their backgrounds. 

Unfortunately, many communities with substantial numbers of poor 
and minority children have difficulty providing equitable access to educa- 
tional resources. Wealthier school districts routinely spend more per pupil 
than schools that serve inner cities. But schools serving the disadvantaged 
need more resources, not less, because their students are in greater need. 
For children who come to school already handicapped by their circum- 
stances, society needs to make a greater effort to provide adequate re- 
sources so that equal opportunity is not an empty concept. 

INVESTMENT STRATEGIES FOR THE 
EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 

This is not the first time that the education of the disadvantaged has 
been targeted as a top national priority. Efforts have been made since the 
Great Society programs of the 1 960s to improve the literacy levels and grad- 
uation rates of minorities and the poor. For over twenty years, federallv 
funded Head Start and compensatory education programs under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and later under Chapter I of 
the Education and Consolidation Act have demonstrated considerable suc- 
cess in narrowing ihe gap in reading and mathematics achievement 
between white and black elementary schoolchildren. But despite these 
early gains, the school dropout problem and the equally difficult problem of 
undereducation persist, particularly among society's most disadvantaged 
young people. 

How should we respond? Clearly, we cannot continue toconduct busi- 
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ness as usual. Incremental reform within the traditional confines of the 
nation's public schools simply cannot address the critical needs of this sub- 
stantial segment of the school population. 

Disadvantaged children are not all alike. Their problems vary with 
their family circumstances, the communities in which they live, and their 
age and level of development. Programs and policies that are designed to 
help disadvantaged children improve their educational prospects must be 
tailored to meet the needs of the whole child within the context of school, 
family, and community. 

It is obvious that in many communities, especially those with high con- 
centrations of disadvantaged families, the schools need to do more to over- 
come expectations that their students will fail. Schools that serve the 
disadvantaged will need to make special efforts to reach out to parents and 
the community to bridge the chasms that often separate them. 

We urge policy makers to consider what we believe to be the three 
most important investment strategies for providing children in need with a 
better start and a boost toward successful learning: prevention through 
early intervention, restructuring the foundations of education, and reten- 
tion and reentry. 

PREVENTION THROUGH EARLY INTERVENTION 

Learning is a cumulative process that begins at birth. The educational 
problems ofdisadvantaged children are especiallyobvious long before they 
begin formal education. It is less costly to society and to individuals to pre- 
vent early failure through efforts directed toward parents and children alike 
from prenatal care through age five. Such efforts should include: 

■ Prenatal and postnatal care for pregnant teens and other high-risk 
mothers and follow-up health care and developmental screening for 
their infants. 

■ Parenting education for both mothers and fathers, family health care, 
and nutritional guidance. 

■ Quality child-care arrangements for poor working parents that stress 
social development and school readiness. 

■ Quality preschool programs for all disadvantaged three- and four- 
year-olds. 

We believe that to succeed in helping children at risk, we must 
respond to the needs of the whole child from prenatal care through adult- 
hood. Such efforts must also involve the children's parents, who may 
themselves be disadvantaged and in need of support services to help them 
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learn how to prepare their children for a better future. We call for early 
and sustained intervention into the lives of at-risk children as the only way 
to ensure that they embark and stay on the road to successful learning. 

RESTRUCTURING THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 

Good basic skills are the surest path to later academic and employment 
success. But as they are currently structured, most public schools have not 
been successful at ensuring that their disadvantaged students develop the 
academic skills and work habits they will need. 

Children who are at risk of failing often attend schools that are at risk of 
failing their students. In such schools, which usually have high concentra- 
tions of poor and/or minority pupils, teachers and administrators may feel 
overwhelmed by the problems the children bring with them to the class- 
room, and they often expect these children to fail. Every student deserves to 
be guaranteed a chance to learn to the best of his or her ability. Accordingly, 
schools need to send this message to their students: "We care about you, 
and we expect you to succeed." 

We believe that a great many of the nation's schools^ particularly 
those that serve large numbers of disadvantaged students^ need a radical 
redefinition of their purpose and structure. This will require a fundamen- 
tal restructuring of the way most schools are organized; staffed; managed; 
and financed. As a society^ we need to rethink the relationship of the 
school to the community. 

Clearly, not all schools need such restructuring. Many are effectively 
educating their students to meet high standards, and many schools are 
already being redesigned along the lines discussed in greater detail in Chap- 
ter 3. However, too many schools that serve disadvantaged populations are 
opting for control rather than education, magnifying the alienation often 
experienced by the poor and minorities. Too many schools offer a large, 
impersonal environment that more closely resembles a factory than a haven 
for learning. 

For schools that consistently fail their students, merely patching up the 
present system with more of the same may catch a few more students who 
have fallen through the cracks. But that is not enough. What these schools 
need is a new and restructured foundation for learning. 

We believe that any plan to restructure public schools that serve the 
disadvantaged should include the following elements: 

■ School*based management that involves principals^ teachers^ par- 
entS; students; and other school personnel in shared decision making 
and accountability for results. School management should encourage 
flexibility and innovation in the school curriculum; teaching meth- 
ods; and organization. 
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■ Teachers who have made a commitment to working with the disad- 
vantaged and who have expertise in dealing with children with multi- 
ple problems. Special support for those teachers needs to be made 
available by school districts and schools of education. 

■ Smaller schools and smaller classes that are designed not only to raise 
achievement levels but to increase quality contact with teachers and 
other adults. 

■ Support for preschool and child-care programs by the school system 
where appropriate for the community. 

Up-to-date educational technology integrated into the curriculum to 
provide new learning opportunities for students and additional peda- 
gogical support for teachers. 

■ Support systems with in the schools that include health services, nutri- 
tional guidance, and psychological, career, and family counseling. 

■ Increased emphasis on extracurricular activities that help build aca- 
demic, social, or physical skills. 

Restructuring strategies will also have to recognize the severe demo- 
graphic shifts expected to occur within the teaching profession in the next 
decade. Experienced teachers will be retiring at the same time that a larger 
number of teachers will be needed. Despite some recent progress in recruit- 
ing more able college students and adults into schools of education and into 
the teacher work force, it is unlikely that there will be a large enough pool of 
well-qualified teacher applicants to fill all the expected vacancies. The 
scarcity of qualified minority teachers is particularly distressing. 

In addition to the essential restructuring needed for schools serving the 
disadvantaged, we reaffirm the comprehensive strategy for basic reform of 
all schools set forth in Investing in Our Children. The cornerstone of that 
approach is a bottom-up strategy that focuses reform efforts at the point of 
learning: the individual school, the classroom, and the interaction between 
teacher and student (see "A Bottom-Up Strategy/' page 14).'' This strategy 
embodies the principles of school-based management and team decision 
making that are now being tried in Miami, New Haven, and Seattle, all of 
which have large numbers of disadvantaged students. 
RETENTION AND REENTRY 

Millions of students iv^ach high school age already lost to the system, 
and a large proportion join tiie legions of dropouts who have few job pros- 
pects and little hope for the future. This group is the most difficult for which 
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to make generalized prescriptions because their needs and skill levels vary 
greatly. We recommend that programs targeted to students at risk of drop- 
ping out and those who have already left school should be carefully 
designed to meet the particular needs and deficiencies of these young peo- 
ple. Specifically^ these programs should: 

' Combine work experience with education in basic skills.* 

' Operate in an alternative setting that focuses on improving motiva- 
tion^ skillS; and self-esteem. 

' Provide continuity in funding and long-term evaluation of the success 
of the program and the progress of participants. 

WE KNOW ENOUGH TO ACT 

Although we do not yet know how to prevent every disadvantaged 
child from failing, we do know what works for many. A broad variety of 



A "BOTTOM-UP" STRATEGY 

Our recommendations form a "bottom-up" strategy that views the individ- 
ual school as the place for meaningful improvements in quality and produc- 
tivity. This does not minimize the importance of states, localities, and the 
federal government in defining goals, setting priorities, and providing 
resources. Nor does it overlook the role that the state and local authorities 
must play when schools and school systems fail to meet minimum stan- 
dards. The states should provide ''top-down" guidance and support to local 
schools by establishing clear goals and high standards and by developing 
precise measuring tools to evaluate educational achievement. At the same 
time, the states should give the schools maximum freedom to develop and 
implement the methods that would best achieve those goals. 

The focus of our recommendations, therefore, is on the individual school — 
its students, teachers, and administrators — and the community it serves. 
Our central concern is with the instructional process and the interaction 
between student and teacher. We give careful attention to the selection, 
training, motivation, compensation, and v.'orking conditions of the nation's 
present and future classroom teachers. We also place special emphasis on 
improving the management of the individual school, for we see many appli- 
cable lessons from business experience in handling professional employees 
and utilizing resources more effectively. 

SOURCE. Committee for Economic Development, lnvvi>tmg m Our Children. Business tindthe Public 
Schools, page 7 



*See memorandum by DONALD M. STEWART, page 84. 
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high-quality programs targeted to the disadvantaged have demonstrated 
their success for children - nder widely divergent circumstances and at dif- 
ferent points along the educational journey.* Here are some examples: 

■ Quality Head Start and other preschool programs, such as the Perry 
Preschool Project in Ypsilanti, Michigan, have helped cut later drop- 
out rates and welfare dependency in half. 

H Thefederally funded Chapter I remedial programs, which have been in 
existence for over twenty years, have successfully improved the read- 
ing and mathematics skills of millions of elementary school students. 

■ Schools that stress participatory decision making involving principals, 
teachers, other school professionals, and parents have achieved 
impressive improvements in academic performance, behavior, and 
attendance. 

■ For older youths, a number of successful programs provide compre- 
hensive educational, psychological, career counseling, and health 
services that can help reduce alienation from school and society. Oth- 
ers offer a combination of academic learning, the opportunity to 
develop real job skills, and adult mentoring relationships. 

Many of these programs are expensive, but for every $1 spent today to 
prevent educational failure, we can save $4.75 in the cost of remedial edu- 
cation, welfare, and crime further down the road. The price of corrective 
action may be high, but the cost of inaction is far higher. According to Fred 
M. Hechinger, education columnist for The New York Times, "We have 
raised too many children without allowing them expectations ^ f success, 
without giving them hopes of useful lives ahead. To continue to do so, in 
an era that has no economic or social use for the uneducated, is to court 
disaster."'*^ 



BUILDING PARTNERSHIPS: BUSINESS, EDUCATION, AND 
THE COMMUNITY 

r 

Business has an important stake in helping public schools improve the 
way they prepare young people for the future, and it has demonstrated its 
commitment to educational excellence through a broad spectrum of part- 
nerships with the schools. It is now incumbent upon business to focus its 
collaborative activities more sharply on disadvantag^ud children, so that 
qual ity education is available to every child, and every child is prepared to 
succeed in school. 



*See memorandunri by ROBERTA. CHARPIE, page 84. 
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In developing corporate strategies for the educationally disadvan- 
taged, neither the guidelines for corporate involvement nor the major types 
of partnerships need to differ significantly from those that already exist. 
However, the deeply ingrained problems of the disadvantaged will require 
collaborations that reach beyond the traditional boundaries of public edu- 
cation. This problem offers a new challenge to business to help bring 
together many different groups within the community, including schools, 
parents, community agencies, and local government, that can identify and 
strengthen effective existing projects and initiate promising new programs. 
Business can also play a critical role in helping to guide community 
resources into programs that represent the best available investments and 
yield the most far-reaching results. 

However, it is important that our concern with the economic benefits 
of educating the disadvantaged does not obscure the human dimensions of 
the problem. Business leaders, governors, state legislators, school officials, 
and teachers need to show disaffected young people that they care about 
them as individuals and want them succeed. Evidence suggests that small 
programs work best. Massive programs wrapped in bureaucratic anonymity 
and red tape run the risk of depersonalizing a problem that involves basic 
human needs. 

For effective partnerships, each side must fully understand what the 
other hai> to offer and develop a realistic view of what can be accomplished. 
The goal of partnerships should be to engage children, teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, and business executives in efforts designed to improve the 
children's performance, broaden their horizons, and demonstrate an ongo- 
ing commitment from the community. 

Business can play a pacesetting role in providing opportunities for par- 
ents to participate in their children's schooling, involving employees in vol- 
unteer activities on behalf of the schools, helping teachers and 
administrators develop and hone new skills, developing mentoring rela- 
tionships with individual students, and offering career counseling, tutorial 
services, and opportunities for entry into the job market. 

We urge busiriess to become a driving force in the community on 
behalf of public education and a prime advocate of educational initiatives 
for disadvantaged youngsters* Such advocacy should include supporting 
local education funds, encouragingemployee participation on local school 
boards, and speaking out forcefully on behalf of public education at the 
local, state, and national levels. 

The business community should take the lead in encouraging and sup- 
porting higher funding levels where they are needed both for early preven- 
tion programs and for the public education system. Business can also help 
to identify proven programs and work on the national, state, and local lev- 
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els to ensure that these programs receive adequate financial support. Exam- 
ples of such programsare Head Start and Chapter I, which still enroll only a 
small percentage of the eligible children who need them. 

Another important issue that can benefit from increased business advo- 
cacy is the need for basic capital improvements in many older urban school 
districtsand rural areas. Many schools, particularly in areas with high con- 
centrations of disadvantaged children, are experiencing severe overcrowd- 
ing and physical decay due to long-deferred maintenance. If schools are to 
become inviting and effective places where children can learn, such costly 
but necessary physical improvements will have to be seriously considered 
by policy makers and the public. 



WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 



Solutions will require the combined efforts of many institutions: the 
public schools, businesses, foundations, community agencies, and every 
level of government. Development and implementation of many of the 
investment strategies we recommend will require both significant increases 
in funding and better targeting in order to assure that the necessary 
resources reach those children most in need. But although the problem of 
educating the disadvantaged is national in scope, progress is best achieved 
at the state and local levels, and most effectively within the individual 
school. 

FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

We believe that the federal government needs to reaffirm its long- 
standing commitment to ensuring the disadvantaged access to quality edu- 
cation. Without equity, there can be no real excellence in education. 

The federal government can set the tone and direction for change by 
establishing and funding demonstration projects in early childhood educa- 
tion, dropout prevention, and other programs targeted to improving the 
quality of education for children in need. Although we do not envision that 
all such programs will be permanently funded at the federal level, federal 
leadership is needed at this time to help point the way for states that do not 
currently support preschool education or other targeted programs. 

Because Chapter I rer ledial reading and mathematics programs and 
Head Start programs have had demonstrable success, we urge that federal 
funding for these programs be brought up to levels sufficient to reach all 
eligible children. Moreover, continuous assessment and tracking of data 
are needed to assure that reforms and special programs, such as Chapter I 
and Head Start, operate effectively. This is best accomplished at the 
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national level; therefore^ it is more important than ever for the federal 
government to fund high-quality research^ development^ evaluation^ and 
technical assistance for Chapter I, Head Start, and related programs. Edu- 
cational researchers need to develop a new generation of compensatory 
education models, and school districts sorely need hands-on technical 
assistance from those who know how to implement and evaluate currently 
effective models and those that are emerging. 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Despite the almost three-decade commitment of the federal govern- 
ment to improving the education of the disadvantaged, state governments 
have always had the primary responsibility for public education. The states 
have clearly taken the lead in the current wave of education reform, and 
they have reasserted their historic role on behalf of public school: 

The states have given economic development a very high priority, and 
states with the richest pool of human resources will be most able to attract 
and retain business activity. Education is a key component of economic 
development, and the states have begun paying for an increasing portion of 
the education bill. In exchange, they have come to expect higher perfor- 
mance from local school districts and have increased both educational 
requirements and regulations governing how these new standards should 
be met. 

Although state involvement in education reform has had on the whole 
a very positive effect on the quality of education, we repeat the recommen- 
dation (which we first proposed in ln\/esting in Our Children) that states 
resist the temptation to supplant local authority to a substantial degree. 
State-directed programs tend to create layers of bureaucracy, produce oner- 
ous and ill-defined regulations, and obscure the plight of individual stu- 
dents whose welfare is the ultimate objective of these programs. Local 
school districts and individual schools should be provided with enough dis- 
cretionary power so that programs are kept small in scale, remain manage- 
able and flexible, and are able to be individualized. 

Local school districts need to be held accountable to the community 
and to the education authority of their state. In individual schools, account- 
ability for student performance should extend to principals, teachers, and 
parents. 

The states have become the educational watchdogs of our time. States 
have taken the lead and assumed the responsibility for maintaining educa- 
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tional standards. They should also assure that adequate and appropriate 
funding reaches those school districts whose students are most in need of 
additional support. 

* * * 

Children who are deprived of a decent education are disadvantaged in 
a society that requires high levels of literacy and skills to succeed. Children 
who are not adequately served by the public school system are truly in 
need. We know that the costs of providing a quality education to all of the 
nation's disadvantaged children will be high; but if we fail to act, the true 
costs will be many times higher. We must view quality education as an 
investment, not an expense. 

Ironically, we now know how to save about half of the young people 
who fall prey to illiteracy, unemployment, and teenage pregnancy. Twenty 
years of research on preschool education has demonstrated the effective- 
ness of early prevention. 

Such programs will be expensive. But if the nation defers the expense 
of preventive programs during the formative years, itwill incur much higher 
and more intractable costs for older children who have already experienced 
failure. Even so, we cannot limit our efforts to only one group of disadvan- 
taged children; both economic and humanitarian considerations impel us 
to find ways to expand our preventive efforts, improve basic education for 
all students, and enhance the chances of those in and out of school who 
have already been failed by the system. 



CHAPTKIWO 
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The seeds of educational failure are planted early. Children who are 
born into poverty or overly stressful family circumstances often suffer from a 
wide variety of physical and emotional problems that can delay normal 
social and intellectual development or impair their ability to function effec- 
tively in the typical public school setting. 

Although the ultimate causes of educational failure may vary signifi- 
cantly from child to child, most educators believe that potential dropouts 
can he clear ly identified by third grade. The patterns of behavior that lead to 
school failure and dropping out begin to appear during infancy and the tod- 
dler years. Without early intervention, such children will have difficulty 
taking advantage of the learning opportunities available in elementary and 
secondary school. It is therefore likely that many otherwise bright children 
will have their talents lost to themselves and society. 

Unfortunately, dropout prevention is a concept usually reserved for 
programs targeted to students at the point of dropping out — high school. 
Furthermore, dropout-prevention strategies rarely consider the high per- 
centage of students who float through school earning a diploma but failing 
to develop more than the most rudimentary skills. Teenagers rarely make a 
sudden, conscious decision to leave school at the age of fifteen or sixteen; 
the act of dropping out is the culmination of years of frustration and failure. 
Teenagers do not necessarily "drop out"; rather,, they "drift away" as 
school holds less purpose and promise for their lives. 

EARLY INTERVENTION 

Happily, there is now a growing public awareness of the need to work 
with at-risk children before they enter the formal classroom setting, and 
quality preschool education is emerging as a leading issue. About half the 
states are now investing considerable resources to deliver preschool educa- 
tion to those children who can benefit most from such a head start. 

Many states have rushed to create programs where none previously 
existed or are moving to improve the quality of and increase access to Head 
Start and other preschool programs and to existing kindergarten programs. 
In certain states and communities, business has played a key role in the 
establishment or expansion of these programs. 

In 1 986, the nation spent $264 billion on education for children age six 
and older, while it spent only about $1 billion for educating children five 
years old and younger.' States with the largest numbers of preschoolers in 
poverty are the ones most likely to have state-funded preschool programs. 
The eight states with the largest numbers of poor preschoolers — together 
they accounted for 48 percent of the nation's impoverished preschoolers m 
1986 — all have state-funded early childhood programs.- 
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Unfortunately, these activities, however promising, are reaching only 
a small percentage of the children who need extra help to reach the higher 
standards now being set by almost every state education authority. Pre- 
school programs for the disadvantaged, such as Head Start, reach fewer 
than 20 percent of eligible children/ 

Yet, high-quality preschool programs have a demonstrated record of 
success in breaking the cycle of failure for children from severely disadvan- 
taged families. Such programs as the Perry Preschool Project in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, and the Harlem Head Start Program in New York City have 
helped to reduce by about half later dropout behavior, criminal involve- 
ment, welfare dependency, and the need for remedial education. Never- 
theless, even if every state were to provide quality preschool to every 
disadvantaged four-year-old, this additional year of education would not be 
a cure-all for later educational failure and dropout behavior. Despite the 
obvious advantages of quality preschool, one additional year of education 
cannot make up for several years of poverty, deprivation, parental neglect, 
and racial prejudice. 

In any consideration of the educational needs of disadvantaged chil- 
dren, our nation must look for solutions that reach beyond the traditional 
boundaries of public schooling to include programs for at-risk infants and 
toddlers. We believe that for children in need, we must begin to view the 
needs of the whole child from prenatal care through aduSthood. Such 
efforts must also involve parents who may themselves be disadvantaged 
and in need of support services to help them learn how to prepare their 
children for a better future* We call for early and sustained intervention 
into the lives of at-risk children as the best way to ensure that they embark 
and stay on the road to success* We are particularly concerned that those 
children who begin their lives handicapped by poverty and family back- 
ground receive the extra societal support that their circumstances demand . 

Experts in child development and medicine agree that although family 
intervention can be useful at any point during the preschool years, the ear- 
lier the intervention, the less costly and less risky it is. From the standpoint 
of cost-effectiveness, for example, one expert notes that prenatal care for a 
pregnant teen can cost as little as $600 per client, whereas intensive care for 
low-birth-weight babies or premature infants can easily cost $1 ,000 a day. ^ 

THE DISADVANTAGED INFANT: 
PREVENTING DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS 

A key reason that disadvantaged children have such a high rate of edu- 
cational failure is that they often lag in physical and psychological develop- 
ment and may be unprepared to meet the demands of academic learning. 
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Estimates of the proportion of children lacking readiness for formal school- 
ing vary. Some studies suggest that as many as one-third of the children eli- 
gible to enter kindergarten are not ready to do so. Another study concluded 
that as many as 50 perce it of youngsters are placed in grades one or two 
years ahead of their developmental age.^ 

Although school readiness is a major objective of most preschool pro- 
grams, for children in need this developmental lag begins even before birth 
and is exacerbated during the infant and toddler years. Some of the reasons 
include: 

■ Low birth weight — Medical evidence demonstrates that low birth 
weight is often linked to youth of the mother, inadequate medical care, 
and inattention to proper nutrition. Low birth weight is tied to a variety 
of learning disorders, including hyperactivity and dyslexia. 

■ Emotional deprivation — Many youngsters who have children are not 
prepared for the emotional burden of caring for them. Many babies 
receive sporadic maternal attention, which makes it difficult for them 
to feel secure in their world. 

■ Chaotic home lives — These children often must compete for attention 
with other siblings, young aunts and uncles, and other family mem- 
bers. In many inner cities, families double and triple up in small apart- 
ments, often illegally, creating even more crowding and chaos. 
Teenage mothers and their babies now make up a significant propor- 
tion of homeless families living in shelters, and many of these babies 
have never known a stable home. 

■ Drug dependency — Many disadvantaged mothers are drug users who 
inadvertently impair the health of their unborn children. In addition, 
the atmosphere of a home where parents are regular drug users exacer- 
bates many of the other problems that afflict disadvantaged youngsters. 



THE PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 

The National Center for Clinical Infant Programs notes that despite 
changes in family demographics, today's infants and toddlers have exactly 
the same needs that babies have always had:^' 

■ Adequate nutrition 

■ Safe shelter 

■ Appropriate health care and supervision 
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■ Nurturing by familiar adults who are responsive to the uniqueness of 
the individual child from the moment of birth 

Pediatric experts knov^ that the attachment of infant to mother is a bio- 
logical mechanism for survival. These bonds help individuals develop a 
sense of personal worth, the ability to interact with others in a mutually sup- 
portive environment, and the ability to form attachments apart from the 
mother. Mothers who are overstressed may have difficulty caring for or 
accepting their infants, and their children may have serious difficulty satis- 
fying their deep psychological need for attachment. This situation is com- 
pounded when several children in the home are competing for inadequate 
parental or caretaker attention. 

Under most circumstances, parents are the be:t care-givers for their 
children. Parents want the best for their children, even when they them- 
selves lack adequate parenting skills, as is the case with most unmarried 
teenage mothers and fathers. By providing appropriate education in care- 
giving for parents, society is certain to circumvent some of the problems 
that children from deprived homes generally bring with them to school. 

Medical evidence suggests that children are remarkably resilient: with 
the appropriate remedial help they will bounce back from early traumas 
and deprivation. This view certainly supports the value of later intervention 
and the need for a broad spectrum of compensatory programs in the ele- 
mentary grades, such as the federally supported Chapter I programs that 
have been in place in designated schools for over twenty years. 

However, we would argue for the earliest possible intervention with at- 
risk families for reasons of both compassion and cost-effectiveness. Just as it 
is less expensive to provide prenatal care to pregnant teenagers than it is to 
care for a premature or low-birth-weight baby, it is also apparent that the 
longer ameliorative efforts are postponed, the more difficult, extensive, and 
costly they become. 

CHILDREN OF CHILDREN 

Of all the demographic issues currently facing the nation, none is as 
serious as the alarming increase in unmarried teenage parenthood and the 
attendant poverty and dependencysuch families usually experience. Teenage 
motherhood stunts two lives at once. Girls who have babies at age fifteen, 
sixteen, or even younger frequently become permanent dropouts from school 
and society, forever dependent on government support. Children born to 
teenage mothers face special health risks. They are often born prematurely or 
suffer from low birth weight, conditions that predispose them to developmen- 
tal retardation and a variety of learning disabilities. 
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Of every six babies born in the United States today,, one will be the 
child of a teenage mother. In the past, these young mothers might have 
given up their newborns for adoption; but 96 percer^t now keep their 
babies. These girls are very often the second or third generation of teenage 
mothers in their families/ 

Although the teenage pregnancy problem is most acute for black teens, 
this is not just a minority problem. In 1 986, almost 30 percent of black girls 
under the age of nineteen became pregnant, and half of them gave birth. 
Yet, since 1970, the number of babies born to unwed white teenagers has 
more than doubled, surpassing the number born to black teenage mothers. ^ 

Other statistics on teen parenthood highlight the tremendous costs of 
this phenomenon to both individuals and society.^ 

E Over 50 percent of the welfare expenditures in this country goes to 
families in which the mother began her parenting as a teenager. 

■ From 18 to 25 percent of all teenage mothers will become pregnant 
with their second child within one year of having their first. Up to 70 
percent will have a second child within two years of the first. 

■ The United States has the highest rate of teenage pregnancy among all 
developed countries — seven times that of the Netherlands, three 
times that of Sweden, and more than twice that of Great Britain and 
Canada. The actual birth rate for American teenagers is four times that 
of Canada. 

■ Fewer than 50 percent of teenage mothers graduate from high school, 
and teen fathers are 40 percent less likely to graduate than their peers 
who are not parents. 

■ Nearly one-third of sexually active teenagers use no contraception; 
thus, more than 1.5 million young women are exposed to a high risk of 
unintended pregnancy. 

The growing rate of teenage pregnancy has many causes, including: 

■ Lack of self-esteem and hope for the future 

■ Peer pressure 

■ Boredom and too much free time 

■ Ignorance about reproduction and the consequences of sexual activity 

■ Ignoring or misunderstanding the use of contraception and a lack of 
information about where to obtain contraceptive services 

■ Psychological need for love and a sense of purpose 
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■ Lack of communication with parents and other adults 

■ A desire to assume adult roles 

■ Lack of knowledge about the responsibility of being a parent 

Effectively addressing this problem is difficult for a variety of reasons, 
not the least of which is the ongoing national debate on the morality of pro- 
viding family planning and contraceptive information and services to 
minors in the school setting. Sex education and information about related 
health services, wh^n framed within the context of community values, can 
be a valuable tool in a broad-based strategy to reduce teen pregnancy and 
childbearing. In implementing sex education programs, however, schools 
need to work with parents and community leaders to develop programs that 
are compatible with the values of the community. 

Another severe handicap to solving this problem is the way in which 
most services are delivered. For those most in need or least able to cope, 
services are generally designed as a device for crisis intervention. Preven- 
tion is not usually a part of this design. According to a report on teen preg- 
nancy by the state of New York: "This delayed approach to services has 
hindered efforts to develop a systematic network of supports and services 
which promote positive youth and family development."'" 

Clearly, teen motherhood is both a cause and a consequence of drop- 
ping out. Girls who become pregnant are often bored or turned-off by edu- 
cation to begin with. For many who intended to graduate, get a job, and 
even go on to college, their choices become limited by tne practical neces- 
sity of caring for their children and the general lack of support mechanisms 
beyond welfare. 

The growing phenomenon of children havingchildren piesents society 
and the public schools with multiple, inextricably intertwined issues. First, 
there is the problem of teen motherhood itself. How can teen pregnancy be 
prevented? And for those teens who do become parents, what support ser- 
vices are needed to discourage further childbearing and prevent them from 
becoming permanent wards of the state? Second,, how do we start their 
babies on the road to healthy physical, emotional, and intellectual devel- 
opment so that they do not become part of a multigenerational poverty 
culture? 

A FIVE-STEP PROGRAM 

The problem of teen parenthood needs to be addressed through a com- 
bination of policies and programs at the federal, state, and local levels. This 
is not an issue that lends itself to easy answers or simple solutions. It will 
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require a combination of resources from both public and private sectors and 
a willingness to extend the boundaries of traditional education. Public 
schools and community agencies will need to work together to provide a 
combination of academic education, parenting education, health care, 
child care, and employment services. 

We recommend a five-step program that can create a success-ori- 
ented environment for both young mothers and their children and prevent 
the problem from becoming multigenerational. 

1. Keep pregnant teens and those with babies in school. Developing 
the skills that will help them get and keep decently paid jobs is the best 
deterrent to repeat pregnancies and a lifetime of dependency. 

2. Emphasize parenting education. Programs should instruct tef n 
mothers — and also young fathers who ought to share the responsibility of 
parenthood — in the physical and emotional care of their children. 

3. Provide both prenatal and postnatal health care and nutritional 
guidance for mothers and babies. Low birth weight, a common problem in 
babies of girls w^ho become pregnant before the age of seventeen, leads to 
health problems and learning disabilities. Young girls from disadvantaged 
homes are more likely to be malnourished in general, and for mothers 
dependent on public assistance, there is often not enough knowledge or 
resources available to provide adequate nutrition for their children. The 
only place where many disadvantaged children see a doctor is in the local 
hospital emergency room aftera minor health problem has become serious. 
Preventive care is essential for keepmg children healthy. 

4. Provide day care for young mothers in school, preferably onsite. 

The policy toward young mothers used to be that help ended at delivery. We 
now know that that approach only exacerbates the problem. It will be easier 
to keep young mothers in school if they can be near their children. This is 
also the best logistical solution because onsite facilities provide the ideal 
opportunity to use day care for ongoing parenting ed ucation and for provid- 
ing a stimulating environment for infants and toddlers. 

5. Replicate successful programs in the middle grades (six, seven, and 
eight) that can motivate young people to make plans for careers other than 
early parenting. 

Research indicates that when multiple-risk mothers begin their child 
rearing as teenagers, both they and their children do worse with each subse- 
quent pregnancy. However, when intervention takes place with young 
mothers when they have their first child, such intervention creates a better 
family structure not only for the first child but for any subsequent children. 
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Even families with more than three generations of marginal coping and a 
history of distrust of traditional services can benefit from ongoing preven- 
tive intervention that helps them to develop the skills needed to function 
competently." 

The Beethoven Project in Chicago, sponsored by Chicago business- 
man Irving B. Harris and funded by a combination of public and private 
resources, is an example of such a parent-child approach. It operates in a 
high-poverty public housing project that is home to a large number of jen 
mothers. The Beethoven Project (described in more detail in Chapter 4) 
works with teen mothers and their children from early in the pregnancy until 
the child enters kindergarten. Two other programs that work with pregnant 
tf ens and adolescent parents to provide them and their children with a bet- 
ter start in life are those of the Children's Aid Society in New York City (see 
page 29) and the New Futures School in Albuquerque, New Mexico (see 
page 30). 

Family planning professionals working in less developed countries 
have determined that the most effective form of birth control is education 
that increases aspirations and provides concrete job skills. Indeed, young 
mothers in this country who have participated in early intervention pro- 
grams are more likely to have fewer children and to be less dependent on 
welfare. 



SUPPORT SYSTEMS FOR POOR FAMILIES 
AND WORKING PARENTS 

Not all disadvantaged children are the children of teen parents. Chil- 
dren in need come froi.i a broad spectrum of family circumstances, and 
their problems require a flexible policy response on the part of schools and 
communities. While many parents of disadvantaged children have few 
practical job skills and may not have the ability or inclination to work, many 
others work hard at low-level jobs in order to provide their families with the 
basic necessities of life. 

Whether they have two parents who work, or whether they live in sin- 
gle-parent homes, these children live in families that must stiuggle to meet 
their basic needs. Their families can provide few of the advantages gener- 
ally taken for granted in middle-class homes. In many such families, little or 
no English may be spoken, and the parents are often fighting great odds to 
keep off the welfare rolls and provide a better life for their children. These 
children can face formidable obstacles to their success in school. 

Because many such families may be technically above the poverty 



THE CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY/HUNTER COLLEGE 
PREGNANCY PREVENTION PROGRAM 



Started in 1985, the Children's Aid Society's Teen Pregnancy Program is a 
pilot project located in central Harlem, directed by Hunter College profes- 
sor Michael Carrera. The program emphasizes personal development as the 
surest prevention for teenage pregnancy. This past year, there were sixty-six 
teenagers between thirteen and seventeen years old, both male and female, 
and thirty young parents enrolled in the program. 

Motivated by the belief that low self-esteem and self-confidence are the 
primary causes of pregnancy and childbearing among inner-city teens, the 
program seeks to bolster self-image by helping minonty teenagers formu- 
late value systems and career goals. 

The program, which is taught over a series of fifteen two-hour sessions after 
school and during the evenings, has seven components: 

■ Family Life and Sex Education — This involves role playing, films, readings, 
tests, and communication experiences. 

« Career and Job Readiness — Part-time and full-time summer jobs are pro- 
vided at the society as well as at some private firms. Teens also agree to 
deposit a portion of each paycheck at a local bank. 

■ Self-Esteem Enrichment through the Performing Arts — Weekly workshops 
with the National Black Theatre explore issues related to teen pregnancy. 

■ Health and Medical Services — Physical examinations are provided at a 
local hospital, and a full-time nurse and two adolescent health specialists 
conduct health and medical services one day each week. 

■ Sports and Recreation — Designed to foster discipline and self-control, 
sports are taught as an important part of a healthy life-style. 

■ Homework Help Program — All of the participants are given an academic 
assessment of educational strengths and weaknesses, and public school 
teachers work with them three times each week to strengthen problem 
areas. 

■ Guaranteed Access to College— Students who complete high school (and in 
some cases their parents as well) are guaranteed admission to Hunter 
College. 

To date, not one of the sixty-six participants in the program has become a par- 
ent, dropped out of school, or developed a drug or alcohol problem. 

Contact: Michael Carrera, The Children's Aid Society, 130 E. 101 Street, New 
York, NY 10029 
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NEW FUTURES SCHOOL 

The New Futures School offers comprehensive educational, health, coun- 
seling, vocational, an'^ child-care services for pregnant teens and adolescent 
parents. An alternative school within the Albuquerque, New Mexico, public 
school system, New Futures School is supported by a nonprofit, commu- 
nity-based organization, New Futures, Inc. 

The goal of the school is to help school-age parents make responsible, 
informed decisions, complete their education, have healthy babies, and 
become well adjusted and self-sufficient. Since its creation in 1970, New 
Futures School has provided services for nearly 4,000 adolescent parents. 

The program's in-school services are divided into two departments: the 
Perinatal Program, which serves the teen who enters the school during her 
pregnancy and remains until the end of the semester in which her child is 
born, and the Young Parent's Center, which is designed to serve school-age 
mothers who cannot successfully participate in a regular school program 
following the birth of their child. 

The school offers a full range of support services. Health services include 
individual health counseling, group health instruction, and nutrition coun- 
seling. Each young mother's health is monitored throughout her pregnancy 
and in the two weeks following delivery. 

Counseling and social services are integral components of the program. 
Each student is involved in group counseling once a week, and counselors 
are also available on an individual basis for students with special needs. 

The school operates three onsite child-care facilities. In addition to child 
care, these facilities provide the staff with an opportunity to observe the 
parenting skills of the young mothers, give mothers time to breast-feed, and 
provide experience for students in classes on child care and development. 

Vocational services are also available in the form of skill training for finding 
and keeping a job. Students who successfully complete the program are 
provided with a listing of potential employers. 

New Futures also operates an outreach program that targets alienated 
youths in low-income areas. The school responds to requests from schools, 
churches, and community agencies for presentations aimed at reducing 
teen pregnancy, and it sponsors "Family Talks," a training series for parents 
of preteens that is designed to teach the parents how to provide their chil- 
dren with sex education. 

Contact: Caroline Gaston, Principal/Program Coordinator, New Futures 
School, Albuquerque Public Schools, 2120 Louisiana Boulevard N.E., 
Albuquerque,, NM 87110 
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guidelines set by federal or local authorities, they often are not eligible for 
additional benefits, such as health care or food stamps, that would help 
them keep their children physically healthy or provide ade^j-jate nutrition. 
For parents in marginal, low-paying jobs, the loss of nonmonetary benefits 
may act as a financial disincentive to working. Yet, we know that school 
dr( Its disproportionately come from families on the welfare rolls. 

A^e recommend that support systems be mobilized on behalf of disad- 
vantaged families and children. Several types of support services have been 
identified as particularly useful for poor parents. 

■ Home Visitor Programs. This support service can have a meaningful 
influence on parent behavior. These programs can increase a family's use of 
preventive services, decrease child abuse, and reduce hospitalization for 
neonatal intensive care. They can also help to improve the development of 
children and the health habits and nurturing skills of family members. Chi- 
cago's Beethoven Project employs home visitors who themselves live in the 
housing project and were on welfare. By providing support to younger 
women and their ch ildren, many of the older wom'^n who act as heme visi- 
tors are becoming motivated to stay off the welfare rolls themselves. 

■ Parent-Child Centers. At parent-child centers, young mothers are taught 
to become effective teachers of their own children and to develop good 
mother-child relationships. 

■ Family Resources Programs. These programs strive to meet certain basic 
needs in ways that fit particular family circumstances. In addition to provid- 
ing parenting education, (hey connect parents with community resources 
that can create opportunities for employment or training as well as provide 
health care, food, shelter, and clothing. 



QUALITY CHILD CARE FOR POOR WORKJNG PARENTS 

In 1985, morethan one-quarter of all impoverished mothers with chil- 
dren under the age of six were in the labor force; whether they were single 
parents or part of a two-parent household made little difference in their rate 
of work force participation.'- 

High rates of labor force participation by women with children have 
existed for many years. Yet, the need for better methods of child care is an 
issue that is only now reaching the spotlight. Current data indicate that 
quality care for infants and toddlers is insufficient for most American par- 
ents, regardless of where they stand on the socioeconomic scale. Statistics 
on the availability and use of day-care services are sketchy at best. In 1 982, 
private home care accounted for 77 percent of infant care. Fevver than 10 
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percent of infants of working mothers were placed in day-care centers. As of 
June 1 985, 45 percent of infants and toddlers under age three were cared for 
by a relative — 27 percent in their own home and 1 8 percent in a relative's; 
24 percent were cared for in family day-care facilities. 

Even middle-class parents have limited choices when it comes to pro- 
viding adequate full-day care for their children, and many are financially 
hard pressed to find affordable quality care. In both poor and not-so-poor 
homes, very young children are often left in the care of another child who 
may not be much older, because their parents cannot afford the extra cost of 
day care. For many poor parents, particularly poor single mothers, the lack 
of safe, affordable day-care options combined with existing welfare poli- 
cies creates a climate in which it is better not to work. Unfortunately, this 
situation serves to keep those on public assistance firmly entrenched within 
the welfare system. 

For the children of these parents, the quality of their early care places 
them in additional jeopardy. With child care services that are affordable, 
safe, and of high quality, more poor parents could be encouraged to seek 
work outside the home and become self-supporting or at least able to con- 
tribute partially to the support of their families. Such a change in their situa- 
tion could have a two-fold positive impact. Working at productive 
employment provides people with enhanced self-esteem and increased 
economic power. This, in turn, tends to increase their aspirations for their 
children. In addition, their children begin to make the connection between 
education and work and find improved role models in the home. 

Child care needs to be of good quality if it is to have val ue. It should not 
be strictly custodial; rather, it should provide intellectual stimulation and 
opportunitfes to learn and reinforce language and socialization skills. Good 
programs should provide high staff-to-child ratios, an appropriate develop- 
mental curriculum, and the expertise to address developmental problems. 
If )rder to encourage parents at the low end of the socioeconomic ladder to 
work, child-care facilities should provide a physically safe environment 
and flexible hours to accommodate parents who work either part time or full 
time. Day-care programs can be located either in the neighborhoods where 
families reside or near worksites. In either case, they should be accessible 
by public transportation. 

Funding for child care for preschool-age children of the poor is of 
necessity a public responsibility, whetherat the federal, state, or local level. 
Business can assist, however, by contributing its expertise in the field of 
referral services, which many corporations are now providing to their own 
employees. Beyond that, businesses in collaboration with civic organiza- 
tions can reach out to poor parents in the community to increase their 
access to information on the availability and qual ity of day care. 
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PRESCHOOL: A SOUND INVESTMENT 

Preschool programs that target the disadvantaged and stress develop- 
mental learning and social growth represent a superior educational invest- 
ment for society. Preschool programs have become an educational priority 
in almost half the states. Texas, New York, California, and Washington are 
making universal preschool for the disadvantaged a key element of their 
statewide education reform efforts. 

The impressive results of one of the most highly praised and duplicated 
preschool programs, the Perry Preschool Program (Ypsilanti, Michigan), 
indicates that the continued trend toward establishment of similar quality 
programs would be one of the most worthwhile educational investments 
the nation could make. Nonetheless, a close examination of the data from 
both the Perry Preschool Program and the Harlem Head Start study in New 
York City discloses several caveats concerning the efficacy of such pro- 
grams. Although most children benefited, the programs did not provide 
enough to save all of those who participated from future distress. About 
one-third of the children who participated still required expensive remedial 
education, developed delinquent behavior leading to eventual incarcera- 
tion, and became unemployable high school dropouts. Preschool programs 
have to be carefully designed so that they provide a meaningful and truly 
enriching experience for their participants. 

Despite these qualifications, we strongly support quality preschool 
education for disadvantaged three- and four-year-olds and recommend 
that the nation continue to expand these programs until every eligible 
child has the opportunity to be enrolled. 

PRESCHOOL QUALITY 

In the rush toestablish these programs on a broad scale,^ it is imperative 
that state legislators and educational policy makers maintain a clear vision 
ofwhat constitutes a quality preschool program. 

A comparative study of the long-term effects of fourteen different pre- 
school programs conducted by the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies at 
Cornell University concluded that most high-quality programs were effec- 
tive in raising achievement and !Q scores and improved self-esteem for the 
children who participated. The project concluded that any well-designed, 
professionally supervised program to stimulate and socialize infants and 
young children from poor minority families is effective. The project also 
identified the common characteristics of the most successful programs:'* 

■ Meticulous planning and clearly stated objectives 

■ A high ratio of instructional staff to students 
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■ Instructional objectives that are closely tied to program objectives 

■ High intensity of treatment 

■ Rigorous training of instructional personnel in the methods and con- 
tent of the program 

Among its other purposes in providing an intellectual head start for dis- 
advantaged children, preschool should also place a priority on promoting 
healthy social development. Preschool provides an excellent opportunity 
for building the foundations for the kinds of character traits that can lead to 
success informal schooling and in the v^orkplace. Through play and social- 
ization, preschoolers can learn to get along with others, build self-confi- 
dence and a better self-image, and gain greater control over their 
environment. 

The preschool program run by the Ysleta School District in El F^so, 
Texas, provides an excellent example of how such a program can be devel- 
oped to meet the special needs of the disadvantaged community it serves. 
Parental involvement is a specific focus of this program, and the district 
enlisted the help of community leaders to get the parents, many of whom 
were as young as twenty or twenty-one, to come to the school with their 
children. The district used the opportunity to teach parenting skills to these 
yc'jng parents. The school also established an outreach program that sent 
school personnel door-to-door in the community to enlist the support of 
parents and elicit their input into the school system. There are now about 
2,000 preschoolers voluntarily enrolled in the program by their parents, 
about two-*hirds of all those eligible (see "Ysleta Pre-Kinder Center Pro- 
gram," page 35). 

PRESCHOOL COSTS 

Most of the cost of high-quality preschool is in the salaries of the teach- 
ers and other care-givers. For the Perry Preschool Project, 8 1 percent of the 
cost was for teacher salaries. This high cost is also associated with the size of 
the care groups directly reflected in the teacher/child ratio. 

If one teacher and one aide were provided for every fifteen children, 
the costs (in 1986 dollars) for quality preschool per child would range 
between $3,500 and $4,000. There are now an estimated 730,000 four- 
year-olds nationwide who can be considered at risk. Providing them all 
with quality preschool education would cost between $2.6 and $3.1 bil- 
lion. 

According to the National Day Care Study conducted in the 1 970s by 
Abt Associates, smaller class sizes were associated with desirable class- 
room behavior and improved cognitive performance. This study was con- 
ducted with young children, and it found that the most favorable outcomes 
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were for groups with fewer than sixteen children enrolled, with a maximum 
group size of twenty, and with an adult-child ratio of one to ten. 

In addition, the study found that the only teacher characteristic that 
predicts program quality and effectiveness was the amount of training in 
early childhood developnnent and education. However, the current salary 
and career structure for most child-care workers and preschool teachers is 
far below that of teachers in K-1 2 classrooms. The average annual salary of 
Head Start staff in 1985 was $7,700, substantially below the average 
$14,500 starting salary for public school teachers and a mere one-third of 
the average public school salary of $23,546. 



YSLETA PRE-KINDER CENTER PROGRAM 

As part of the education reform package passed in Texas in 1984, the legisla- 
ture provided funding for half-day preschool programs for all four-year-olds 
who were either non-Engiish-speaking or from a low-income family. In the 
Ysleta District of El Paso, an entire school was set aside for prekindergarten 
classes that created a "learning laboratory" for teachers and instructional 
aides. The school accommodated a total of 700 children, with 300 more in a 
satellite center, and it had an adult-student ratio of 1 to 11 . 

The Ysleta Program emphasizes five essential areas of development: 

■ Awareness of language as a means of communication 

■ The use of the five senses to observe the environment 

■ Development of motor skills, including physical coordination, balance, 
and fine motor skills 

■ Expression of creativity througli art, music, and drama 

■ Social-emotional development by building confidence and self-esteem 

The program makes extensive use of field trips; special programs in health, 
safety, and entertainment; and computers for learning. 

An extensive parent-education program provides access to a wide variety of 
resources and an ongoing support group, and parenting classes are con- 
ducted in both English and Spanish. Parents are also encouraged to volun- 
teer in the classroom and in other aspects of the program. Adult literacy is 
an important part of the Ysleta program, and a library provides books for 
children to take home to their parents so that the parents can read to them. 
Also available to parents are free classes in Englisi. conversation and citizen- 
ship information. 

Contact: Ysleta Pre-Kinder Center, 7909 Ranchland Drive, El Paso, TX 7^915 
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Guided by this comparison^ we recommend placing a higher value on 
the skills and services of teachers of preschool and child-care programs 
than they currently enjoy. The profession should allow for career develop- 
ment similar to that now envisioned for the teaching profession as a whole. 

It is possible to keep staff expenses down by employing teaching assistants 
at lower salaries, but these lower-p-iid personnel should have the opportu- 
nity to become fully certified teachers and master teachers within the pre- 
school and child-care fields.'' 
PROGRAM GUIDELINES 

Maintaining high standards for preschool programs should be a high 
priority of policy makers, particularly at the state level, where program 
guidelines are developed. The following characteristics of quality early 
education programs have been identified by the High Scope Research 
Foundation:'" 

■ At le ast one staff member for every ten children and a classroom enroll- 
ment limit of no more than twenty children. 

■ Teaching staff who are early childhood specialists with academic 
degrees in early childhood development, competency-based child 
development associate credentials, or their equivalents. 

■ Curriculum models derived from principles of child development that 
have been evaluated and found to have positive intellectual and social 
outcomes. 

■ Support systems to maintain the curriculum model, including curricu- 
lum leadership by administration, curriculum-specific in-service train- 
ing and evaluation procedures, and teaching staff assignments that 
permit daily team planning and evaluation of program activities. 

■ Collaboration between teaching staff and parents as partners in the 
education anddevelopment of children, including frequent communi- 
cation and substantive conferences at least monthly. 

■ Sensitivity and responsiveness to the child's health and nutrition 
requirements and the family's need for child care or other services. 

Finally, all preschool programs should provide parenting assistance. 
According to a report by the National Governors' Association, the "curricu- 
lum of the home" is twice as powerful a predictor of academic success as is 
socioeconomic status. '" In twenty-nine controlled studies of child-care and 
preschool programs, the most favorable outcomes were in programs 
designed to improve the curriculum of the home. The kinds of activities 
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these programs encouraged were conversations between parents and chil- 
dren about everyday events,, showing interest in social activities,, discus- 
sions of reading, monitoring and discussions of television watching, and 
learning to postpone immediate gratification in favor of long-term goals. 

* * * 

Unless society intervenes early in the lives of children in need, the 
nation will be forced to confront an expanding pool of young people who 
are equipped neither to learn nor to work. On both economic and humani- 
tarian grounds, our nation cannot afford to waste valuable human resources 
by relegating a significant proportion of its children to the underclass. 

But in order to be most effective, early intervention programs need to 
establish a strong link between parent education and child development, 
stressing the overriding importance of the home curriculum and helping 
parents to develop higher aspirations for themselves and their children. 

Despite the clear positive impact early intervention programs can have 
on later school achievement, the public schools cannot be expected to 
carry the entire burden of providing these needed support services. Some 
activities will be able to utilize existing school structures and trained school 
personnel. The most obvious of these are schools that work with teenage 
mothers and their babies. Each community must determine its needs and 
find ways to link public and private resources and expertise. Funding and 
program support will need to come from a variety of sources, including fed- 
eral, state, and local government, corporations, other businesses,, and foun- 
dations. 

Such a broad-scale coalition of public and private resources can do the 
most to help early intervention and preschool programs reach those disad- 
vantaged children and families who require this support. 
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RESTRUCTURING 
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A primary goal of early intervention is to improve the readiness of dis- 
advantaged children for formal classroom education. But there is little 
sense in giving disadvantaged children a head start if the schools that awiit 
them fail to provide the kind of quality educational programs that can rein- 
force early successes. Unless the public schools offer skilled and caring 
teachers and administrators, a safeand inviting environment, a stimulating 
academic curriculum, and the necessary social supports, society v^ill have 
wasted its investment in early intervention and cheated its children in the 
process. 
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Few schools in disadvantaged communities currently provide a pro- 
ductive educational environment. Dropout rates, the most convenient 
gauge of school efficacy, typically range from 30 to 50 percent in predomi- 
nantly poor, minority school districts. In some inner-city schools, dropout 
rates exceed 80 percent. Of those students v^ho receive high school diplo- 
mas, perhaps half have reading and u^riting skills that are inadequate for the 
job market. 

We believe that schools serving disadvantaged students need to 
undergo fundamental restructuring if they are to ensure these children 
access to high-quality education* This will require schools and their com- 
munities to reach beyond the traditional boundaries of education in order 
to provide the comprehensive services and sustained effort needed by dis- 
advantaged children and youths. 

Tinkering with school programs will succeed only in patching up some 
of the cracks of an outmoded education system. Although a few more chil- 
dren may be caught before they are lost to the system, we will fail to bring 
the majority up to the higher standards now being demanded by society. 
Incremental reform within the traditional structures of the nation's public 
schools simply cannot address the critical needs of this substantial segment 
of our school population. 

Of course, not all schools will require the kinds of fundamental change 
we advocate. Many schools in both affluent and middle-class areas are 
already performing the educational tasks expected of them and are doing 
well. However, it is a sad fact that too many schools in disadvantaged com- 
munities are failing to provide the majority of their students with the skills 
they will need to lead successful lives. Therefore, the restructuring of 
schools must be made a priority in communities whose children suffer 
serious problems of poverty and discrimination. Such restructuring will 
require fundamental changes in the way schools are organized, staffed, 
managed, and financed. 

SCHOOLS AS FACTORIES 

In urban and minority communities, the public schoolsoften serve asa 
vehicle of alienation rather than education for their disadvantaged students. 
The school system that was developed at the turn of the century to meet the 
needs of a newly industrialized nation was modeled after the factories in 
which students could expect to be employed as adults. 

Most schools still follow this factory-style design, even though it no 
longer provides an effective way to develop the kind of problem-solving 
skillsthe nation will need in order to stay competitive. The large size of most 
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urban schools, a compartmentalized approach to learning, and the low 
expectations of students by staff and administration often make it impos- 
sible to provide the sense of belonging and continuity that children from 
disadvantaged homes — indeed,^ all children — need in order to 
prosper. 

EDUCATION REFORM AND THE DISADVANTAGED 

As discussed in Chapter One, the first wave of education reform gener- 
ally focused on the educational needs of the majority by advocating higher 
standards and more of the same — more cou rses, more homework, a longer 
school day and year. However, many of these proposals created a new 
dilemma. Higher standards for all without special support for the disadvan- 
taged would inevitably result in higher failure and dropout rates among 
those who traditionally labor under the greatest handicaps. 

Nevertheless, the issue of dropouts and potential dropouts has not 
been ignored completely. Much effort has been expended on trying to find 
ways to keep at-risk high school students in school, and alternative pro- 
grams have been developed that attempt to reach out to those who have 
already dropped out of the school system. 

Despite these efforts, however,, there has been little or no improvement 
in the dropout rate in the past few years, and for severely disadvantaged 
children, the situation seems to be getting worse, not better. 

We believe that it is necessary to reevaluate existing dropout preven- 
tion programs in order to determine which are truly working and which 
are less than successful, perhaps even harmful The recent community- 
wide effort to reexamine the effectiveness of the Boston Compact provides 
an excellent example of how communities can respond to changing needs. 
Business leaders, community leaders, and educators from the school sys- 
tem and Boston's higher education network are working together to redirect 
the Compact's goals toward reducing the city's high dropout rate. (Chapter 
4 presents a more detailed description of this effort.) 

THE NEED FOR QUALITY TEACHERS 

ImpK. . ing the quality of the teaching profession has become a focal 
point of a second wave of reform proposals. Although more and better 
teachers are essential for improving the overall quality of public education, 
the education system will be facing a severe teacher shortage in the next few 
years as fewer qualified candidates choose the profession and experienced 
teachers approach retirement age. ' 
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With fewer well-qualified teachers entering the system, it will probably 
be harder to attract new teachers with good qualifications to inner-city and 
other disadvantaged areas and keep more experienced teachers from trans- 
ferring to other schools. School districts caught in a hiring crunch will tend 
to assign neophyte or underqualified teachers to problem schools, even 
though the need for better teachers with special qualitica..ons for such 
schools is apparent. Attracting qualified minorities, who are desperately 
needed to serve as role models for disadvantaged students, will also 
become increasingly difficult as higher entry standards disqualify some 
candidates and other professional opportunities lure away those who are 
more academically gifted. 

THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

The way schools are organ ized and run reflects the val ue society places 
on the welfare of its children. Excellent schools exist in communities where 
parents and educators share a belief in the power of education to give their 
children a good start in life. Where the community devalues education and 
where parents are ill informed, intimidated by the bureaucracy, or uncar- 
ing, there ceases to be a strong constituency for quality public schools. Edu- 
cators may try their best, but ultimately the children suffer from this lack of 
community commitment. 

It is time to reconsider the role the school must play in the lives of chil- 
dren and the communities in which they live. One way to revitalize the link 
between school and community is to m^jke schools the focal point foi a vari- 
ety of community activities and social services targeted to chi Idren. 

As an institution, the public schools provide an ideal physical setting in 
which to offer a variety of services needed by the large numbers of children 
who are at risk. They can provide a locus for parenting education, health 
care, and social activities that involve parents, teachers, children, and 
other members of the community. 

We urge a reevaluation of schools that serve large numbers of disad- 
vantaged children and the assignment of accountability measures to 
administrators^ staff members^ and school districts. A new relationship 
must be developed between the school district and the community that 
encourages schools to reach out to parents^ community members^ and 
business. Public schools and communities must work together to design 
and tailor programs that meet the special academic^ vocational^ social^ 
and health needs of disadvantaged children and adolescents. 

Early and sustained intervention and support are needed to root out the 
inequities caused by disadvantage. The positive effects ot early compensa- 
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tory or remedial education often dissipate after one or two years. Providing 
short-term help without making changes in the negative environment in 
which most disadvantaged children live usually has no sustained impact on 
their lives. 

We believe that support and continued monitoring of the educational 
and social progress of disadvantaged youngsters must be sustained from 
kindergarten through high school if programs are to have the maximum 
effect. At the same time, state and local governments and school boards 
must provide the support necessary to enable local schools to meet their 
educational goals through programs designed to address the specific 
needs of their students. 



THE CURRICULUM OF THE HOME 

Many disadvantaged children do nr: receive reinforcement in their 
home lives for the positive traits that will ^-ad to future employability. This 
negative home curriculum is estimated to contribute to about half of the 
problems students exhibit in school. ' And even where parents try their best 
to overcome the negative influences outside the home, their efforts are 
often defeated by the chaotic conditions prevailing in the community. 

Good programs require the active participation of parents. Among 
other goals, they should teach parents how to provide a home environment 
that encourages learning. Where the home cannot provide such simple 
necessities as a quiet place to study, proper nutrition, and warmth and 
cleanliness, other avenues need to be explored. 

Wherever possible, elementary, middle, and high schools should 
reach out to parents of disadvantaged children and involve them in school 
activities. The process developed by child psychiatrist James P. Comer in 
several New Haven, Connecticut, schools involves parents directly in 
school decision making (see "Redesigning the Inner-City School: The 
Comer Process," page 44). Not only have there been dramatic improve- 
ments in the attendance, behavior, and achievement of the children in 
those schools, but the parents have developed greater self-confidence and 
have helped increase the involvement of other parents in school activities. 

The involvement of concerned and caring parents also helps to 
improve communication between parents and children ind between par- 
ents and teachers, and «t v^reates a sense of belonging often missing in the 
inner city. It can also be an important deterrent to drug use, delinquency, 
and leen pregnancy. 
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EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS AND THE INVISIBLE CURRICULUM 

As business leaders, it is not our task to pass judgment on different 
instructional strategies or on course content. Nevertheless, common sense 
suggests that among the most important skills students need to develop are 
those that will enable them to become self-supporting adults, informed citi- 
zens, and good parents. 

An extensive survey conducted for Investing in Our Children identified 
the skills and attributes that both employers and institutions of higher edu- 
cation consider necessary for success in the workplace and in college.^ 
Among those most important for job success were good English-language 
communication skills, positive work habits, problem-solving ability, and 
the ability to continue to learn. Not surprisingly, college officials identified 
the same traits as important to success in higher education. 

These skills are transmitted by both the regular school curriculum and 
its "invisible" curriculum, which consists of the messages the school sends 
students about what is or is not valued in the adult world in terms of behav- 
ior and achievement. An effective invisible curriculum stresses good work 
habits, teamwork, perseverance, honesty, self-reliai.ce,, and consideration 
for others. These character-builders are as important to future success as the 
academic skills taught through the traditional curriculum. 

The invisible curriculum iswhere the foundations for employability are 
laid. Schools that develop and reinforce good habits, shared values, and 
high standards of behavior are most likely to produce graduates who suc- 
ceed in higher education and work. The foundation for later success should 
be laid long before kindergarten and should be reinforced throughout the 
educational process. 

BOTTOM-UP MANAGEMENT 

Essential to the restructuring of schools is providing individual schools 
with greater autonomy over the hiring of staff and the development of cur- 
riculum and greater responsibility for the educational performance of their 
students. A number of communities are now experimenting with school- 
based management programs that reflect the philosophy underlying the 
bottom-up trategy for school improvement developed in Investing in Our 
Children. 

This strategy calls for reform efforts to be focused at the point of learn- 
ing: the school, the classroom, and the interaction between teacher and stu- 
dent. Among the communities that are instituting such management 
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designs are Miami (see "Miami-Dade County School Based Management 
Project/' page 46) and Seattle. 

Another approach to school-based management that is particularly 
geared to the needs of disadvantaged children is the one developed by Dr. 
Comer in the New Haven schools (see below). A significant feature of this 
model is that it was designed to change the attitudes of schooi staff toward 
disadvantaged children and bring parents directly into the school decision- 
making process. Dr. Comer views the school as the one institution in the 
innercity thatcan providethe important stable social network thatchildren 
need if thev are to thrive. The children are not the direct focus of this school- 
improvement process, but by fundamentally changing the way principals, 
teachers, other staff members, and parents interrelate, it has helped to 
improve substantially the academic achievement, attendance, and behav- 
ior of the students. 



REDESIGNING THE INNER-CITY SCHOOL: THE COMER PROCESS 

Dr. James Comer, a psychiatrist at the Yale University Child Study Center in 
New Haven, has developed an innovative management process that has 
dramatically improved the educational and social climate in two New Haven 
elementary schools. Both schools serve a student population that is close to 
100 percent black, almost all of whom areeconomically disadvantaged. As 
much as 70 percent of the student body comes from homes that receive 
some form of public assistance. 

The pilot project was begun in the Martin Luther King Elementary School in 
1968; the Kathleen Brennan School joined the project in 1974. Both schools 
were ranked at the bottom of New Haven's thirty-three elementary schools 
and suffered from most of the problems endemic to inner-city schools. The 
new management process has achieved significant long-term results. The 
King School is now fifth among all New Haven schools in academic achieve- 
ment and first in attendance, and the Brennan School has similarly improved. 

The Comer Process is a school-based management approach that focuses on 
changing the attitudes and working relationships of principals, teachers, 
counselors, health-care professionals, and, most significantly, parents. A 
management and governance team and a mental health team meet regularly 
to deal with general and specific school issues a' d student problems. 
Although the principal retains his authority, decisions are usually reached by 
consensus, with the understanding that if the approach chosen does not 
work, one of the alternatives proposed will be tried. 

Team members are rotated yearly to avoid the formation of an elite. The 
process helps to foster a sense of school ownership among administration, 
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MAKING SCHOOLS MORE RESPONSIVE 

Among the characteristics of schools that contribute to their effective ^ 
ness, researchers agree that size is one of the most important. ' Low-achiev- 
ing students commonly comp!iin of feeling anonymous within the structure 
of the typical urban comprehensive high school, which may have as many 
as 3,500 students. Indeed, even those who perform well in school report 
negative feelings about their school setting. 

A school size of 300 to 400 students and a low adult-to-student ratio 
have been identified as optimal at the middle and high school levels. 
Schools of this size are associated with fewer disruptions, higher achieve- 
ment, higher rates of participation in extracurricular activities, and greater 
feelings of satisfaction with school life/ School size is usually taken into 



faculty, and parents. An example of an innovative solution that arose from 
one school's management team was the decision to have teachers remain 
with each class for two years. This system has provided continuity in the 
learning process for children who often have chaotic home lives. 

Dr. Comer sees active parent participation as the key to the process. One of 
the chief functions of the management and governance team is to design 
and carry out a social activities calendar for the entire school year, with par- 
ents playing a primary role. Parents are also encouraged to volunteer in the 
school as teacher aides. In one case, a parent served as a librarian. 

Parents who do not have the time to volunteer during the school day are 
kept informed of activities through parent-run newsletters, involvement in a 
strengthened parent-teacher organization, and evening social activities. 
Parental involvement has grown impressively, and parent turnout for school 
functions often surpasses expectations. In some cases, the parents have 
themselves been motivated to return to school and obtain their high school 
or college degrees. 

The long-term nature of the results are worth noting. Schools with severe 
problems cannot be turned around overnight. This process is now being 
Instituted systemwide in New Haven's schools and in several other school 
districts around the country, including Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
and Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

Contact: James P. Comer, Maurice Falk Professor of Child Psychiatry, Yale 
Child Study Center, Yale University, 230 Frontage Street, New Haven, CT 
06510 
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account in the design of alternative schools, many of which have been cre- 
ated in the past decade to respond to the special and diverse needs of at-risk 
youths in urban areas. 

When schools are smaller, there is a greater chance that they can main- 
tain a safe and inviting atmosphere. Smaller schools may also provide an 
organizationalflexibilitythatwill enable them to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual student. Even for school buildings built to accommodate 1,000 to 



MIAMI-DADE COUNTY SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT PROjECT 

The Miami-Dade County Unified School District recently implemented a 
unique program in school-based management and shared decision making. 
Twenty elementary, middle, and secondary schools and nine magnet 
schools vi^ill participate voluntarily in the project, which will run for four 
years. 

Called SBM/SDM for short, this project will provide personnel in each 
school with the opportunity to implement a learning-centered curriculum 
designed to meet student needs using a variety of flexible problem-solving 
strategies. 

While enlarging the role of teachers in the decision-making process and 
providing leadership training to principals and teachers, the project will also 
involve parents and community members in an advisory capacity. 

The firstyear of the project will be used to select principals and faculties for 
the pilot schools and develop and utilize a training program for administra- 
tive and instructional personnel. The final three years will be used to imple- 
ment the school-based management model and develop an evaluation 
process. 

One of the unique features of Miami-Dade's program is its development 
through an unusually close collaboration between the school district and 
the local teachers' union. 

The decis»on-making process will include budget decentralization, cu rricu- 
lum planning, program planning, collegial decision making, and compre- 
hensive planning as a vehicle for improving school-centered programs and 
establishing priorities. SBM/SDM is focusing the full resources of the school 
system at the school level and encouraging decisions at this level so that the 
best education possible can be realized for all students. 

Confacf; Joseph A. Fernandez, Superintendent of Schools, Dade County 
Schools, 1450 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami, FL 33132 
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5,000 students, alternatives to the current comprehensive high school 
model are possible. For example, schools might experiment with alterna- 
tive school models to create a variety of small schools-within-a-school, 
which could be organized around core programs in different subject areas 
or could offer students and teachers a nontraditional approach to the nor- 
mal academic program. Boston is experimenting with such an approach, 
with large schools being subdivided into smaller units in certain teaching 
areas. 

The benefits are greater awareness of student achievement, more 
opportunity for teachers to confer with colleagues on particular students' 
needs, greater coordination of the curriculum so that students receive the 
appropriate level of instruction in basic and higher-level skills, clearer and 
fairer disciplinary guidelines, better collegial and peer spirit, and a greater 
sense of belonging for both teachers and students. ^ 

Core programs that focus on subjects such as communications, biolog- 
ical sciences, and finance could draw on businesses in their community to 
provide a link between academics and the development of practical skills. 
Business can also hel p introduce new technologies to the schools and assist 
in developing appropriate applications and providing materials, creative 
services, and technical assistance. Computer programs modeled on every- 
day applications of skills such as word processing can provide a creative 
approach to learning basic skills. One highly regarded program is IBM's 
"Writing to Read," which is being used in many elementary school class- 
rooms to teach the creative process of writing while increasing reading 
skills. 

However, few experts believe that technology alone can solve all the 
problems that beset today's schools. At its best, technology provides an 
excellent vehicle for teaching and reinforcing a variety of basic and higher- 
level skills with the learner setting the pace. However, in order for com- 
puter-assisted instruction to be really effective, teachers themselves need 
to be involved with the development of both programs and classroom 
applications. 

A BASIC DESIGN FOR SCHOOLS 

No two good schools are necessarily alike. We believe that the Ameri- 
can school system benefits from a healthy diversity of school design and 
offerings. However, despite some significant exceptions, schools that serve 
the disadvantaged do not work well, especially where they perpetuate the 
factory model. Accordingly, educators and policy makers need to reassess 
the elements that make for a successful learning environment for disadvan- 
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taged students, whether they are in elementary, middle, or secondary 
schools. We have found a number of characteristics to be the most impor- 
tant for schools in general and for those serving disadvantaged students in 
particular. 

■ School should be a place where children want to learn. First and 
foremost, schools should provide a safe and inviting place for chil- 
dren and adolescents to spend their time. A school that is physically 
inviting, whose staff believes they are working to a common pur- 
pose, and that excludes the negative influences of the outside envi- 
ronment is bound to provide an experience conducive to successful 
learning. 

■ English-language proficiency should be a paramount objective of 
the school program. Good communication skills in standard Ameri- 
can English are absolutely essential for later employability, and 
these skills are most readily learned in the early years of childhood. 
Foreign language studies are important to overall intellectual devel- 
opment, but bilingual programs should have as their goal full English 
proficiency. 

■ Character building through a positive invisible curriculum should 
be emphasized. Schools should be conscious of the standards of 
behavior and achievement they set. Developing positive work 
habits, interpersonal relationships, and character traits should be a 
primary goal of all classroom work and extracuiricular activities. 

■ Teachers should be given a more important role while being held 
more accountable for student progress. Teachers of disadvantaged 
students have a special mission in the classroom beyond the teach- 
ing of subject matter. They provide role models and continuity for 
children who often do not have adults to emulate in their home envi- 
ronment. 

All teachers should receive appropriate training in child and/or ado- 
lescent development in addition to the rigorous academic training 
we are now coming to expect. This is particularly vital for elemen- 
tary and middle-school teachers, who often confront ch ildren with a 
wide range of emotional and physical problems. 

Teachers should be brought more fully into the decision-making pro- 
cess of the school. More attention should be paid to the concepts of 
team teaching and mentoring, particularly at the elementary and 
middle-school levels, as a way of helping to relieve the isolation 
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experienced by teachers and to provide a more integrated approach 
to learning. 

Teachers should be held accountable for results and rewarded for 
performance through an appropriate set of evaluation procedures 
and incentives. At the same time, districts should provide ongoing 
educational opportunities for teachers that specifically address the 
teaching of disadvantaged students. Such education and training 
could most effectively be provided e^^her by the district itself or in 
collaboration v^ith local schools of education. 
In Chapter 4 of Investing m Our Children, CED recommended 
"nothing less than a revolution in the role of the teacher and the 
management of the schools." Recommendations that we believe 
can enhance the professional role and increase the responsibilities 
of teachers are contained in that report.^ 

■ Principals need to develop better leadership and management 
skills. Most good schools have good principals at the helm. Unfortu- 
nately, many principals lack the necessary leadership and manage- 
ment skills. Most have received little support from their school 
systems in terms of management education and training. The task of 
the principal is to provide a positive environment within which 
teachers are free to teach to the best of their abilities. Principals need 
to provide opefi lines of communication both within the school and 
with parents, business people, and others in the community. 
Business can make a valuable contnbution by providing training for 
pnncipals in the fundamentals of management. Some companies, 
such as IBM, and school districts such as Miami-Dade County and 
Washington, D.C. (see "The D.C. Management Institute/' page 50) 
are currently providing such training to principals. We recommend 
that the business community create more such management acade- 
mies to help educators hone the skills they will need to manage 
schools more effectively. 

■ Schools should encourage greater parental involvement. This is the 
key to improving the educational prospects of disadvantaged cliil- 
drcn. ftirticulady at the elementary and middle-school levels, par- 
ents should be brought into the school decision-making process. 
They should be encouraged to work in the classroom as aides and 
to interact more frequently with their children's teachers. 

Parents need suppo.i from employers to be able to participate more 
fully in their children's education. Not all children in need live in 
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welfare-dependent homes. Many have one or two parents who work 
as hourly employees at low-wage jobs. These parents have little flex- 
ibility to attend school functions or teacher conferences that must be 
held during the day. Employer support through release time or flexi- 



THE D.C. MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

In 1983, Floretta Dukes McKenzie, superintendent of the Washington, D.C, 
public schools, initiated contact with local businesses to solicit their help in 
training school administrators to improve managerial planning and decision 
making in noneducational, noncurricular activities. By 1984, the D.C. Man- 
agement Institute was created with eleven corporations participating on the 
advisory board. The program operates through Dr. McKenzie's executive 
assistant for corporate affairs. Dr. Robert Carleson, and has been designed 
in three stages: 

■ Stage 1 — Twenty-fou r participants were selected for the first manage- 
ment program. The needs of participants — principals and school man- 
agers with systemwide responsibilities — provided the guiding force in 
designing the program. Instructors with particu lar areas of expertise were 
drawn from the private sector. 

■ Stage 2 — This stage is currently underway. Those who have completed 
the initial program are brought back to learn how to teach the curriculum 
to others. It is anticipated that eventually corporate trainers will be elimi- 
nated from the program. In addition, the second stage involves a practical 
application of the knowledge gained in the program via a project 
designed by the participants in their own administrative area. 

■ Stage 3 — This stage is still under development. It is planned that school 
administrators and corporate chief executive officers and other private- 
sector managers will gather to work on a series of case studies that focus 
on a variety of educational problems. 

Initial reports from participants indicate that the program is achieving its 
goals. Specifically, the D.C. Management Institute has helped principals and 
other administrators to manage their personnel more effectively, has made 
participants more aware of the problems in other areas of the district, has 
helped establish a community orientation among participants, and has nar- 
rowed the perceived gap between the public and private sectors through 
cooperation. 

Confacf; Floretta D. McKenzie, Superintendent, Washington, D.C. Public 
Schools, 415 12th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004 

SOURCE. American Business and the Public School Case Studies of Corporate Involvement in Public 
Education, eds Marsha Levineand Roberta Trathlman (New York. Teachers College Press) Forthcoming 
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ble working hours would greatly increase the ability of at-risk chil- 
dren to profit from more active parental involvement. 

■ Extracurricular activities should become a more important part of 
school programs. Many disadvantaged children have single parents 
v^ho work ortwoparents who work full time. Some have no parental 
guida nee whatsoever or are responsible for the care of younger chil- 
dren. And those who do have adequate adult supervision can none- 
theless benefit from enrichment activities outside of the normal 
classroom setting. 

Extracurricular activities build school spirit and provide a place for 
latchkey children to spend profitably the hours between the end of 
the school day and their parents' working day. They also provide 
important invisible curriculum lessons and a variety of new physi- 
cal, intellectual, and cultural challenges for which there may not be 
time during the academic day. We believe that these activities can 
provide a critical counterpoint to the boredom and idleness that 
often lead to drug use and other negative behavior. 

Such activities can provide both supervised learning and study 
opportunities, formal educational offerings that go beyond the regu- 
lar curriculum, or sports, drama, and other worthwhile recreational 
pursuits. Many of these activities can be jointly sponsored by the 
schools, community groups, and even businesses. 

■ Comprehensive health and social services are needed to address 
problems that interfere with learning. Disadvantaged students sel- 
dom have the family resources to respond to such needs as preven- 
tive health care, nutritional guidance, and psychological and family 
counseling. The efficiency and effectiveness with which these ser- 
vices could be delivered would be much greater if they were central- 
ized at the school building level. 

Although disadvantaged children have a higher incidence of health 
problems and malnutrition, many receive their only contact with 
medical services in the emergency room of a local city hospital. The 
school nurses who run many in-school health services are becoming 
indispensable members of the educational team at many inner-city 
schools. They often have more personal contact with students and 
understand students' needs better than many teachers or parents do. 

The need for school-based health care is underscored by the rising 
pregnancy rate for girls between the ages of eleven and fourteen and 
the growing use of drugs, alcohol, and other controlled substances 
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among children in this age group. In-school health services are an 
appropriate mechanism through which to provide sex education,, 
pregnancy prex'ention programs and follow-up services, and sub- 
stance abuse p ograms. In the area of birth control information and 
services, each school should work with parents and others in the 
community to design a health services program that conforms to 
specific community needs, values, and standards. 

Sometimes these comprehensive services are best provided at an 
alternative site within the community. One such model with a long 
record of success is the Door, located in New York City and sup- 
ported by a variety of private and corporate foundations (see "The 
Door: Services for Adolescents," page 53). 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The elements of good school design apply equally to elementary, mid- 
dle, and high schools. In addition to these kinds of structural elements, we 
believe a word on behalf of remedial education programs at the elementary 
level isneeded. Chapter I reading and mathematics programs have over the 
past twenty years helped to narrow the ach ievement gap between disadvan- 
taged and nondisadvantaged students. However, because of inadequate 
funding, only 40 to 50 percent of children eligible for this program have 
participated in it. We endorse the continuation of Chapter i remedial pro- 
grams and recommend that the federal government bring their funding up 
to levels sufficient to reach all eligible children. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL: MAKING THE TRANSITION 

Middle and junior high schools represent a majoi transition for young 
adolescents between the ages of eleven and fifteen. This is a time of great 
change and exploration, when youngsters are becoming more receptive to 
learning abstract concepts and higher-order intellectual skills. 

Middle school represents a critical point in the education of disadvan- 
taged children. For many, the gains that were made in elementary school 
are dissipated during the middle-school years for reasons that are still 
unclear. This is the point at which dropping out is apt to occur, particularly 
for children who have had io repeat grades. 

Middle schools remain the neglected alleyway of education reform. 
They are truly schools in the middle, with identities that are unclear to the 



THE DOOR: SERVICES FOR ADOLESCENTS 

The Door is the largp;t comprehensive health, educational, and cultural 
service center in the nation. Designed to serve New York City's disadvan- 
taged youth, it was founded in 1972 under the auspices of the International 
Center for Integrative Studies. The Door is an alternative center that pro- 
vides a range of free social services for youths from age twelve to twenty. 
Activities are designed to address physical, emotional, intellectual, and 
interpersonal problems. Services include: 

■ Educational and P: evocational Preparation — Remedial education, career 
counseling, and prevocational training. 

■ Creative and Physical Arts — Visual, performing, and plasticarts programs; 
martial arts and competitive sports. 

■ Health Center — Primary medical care; health promotion, sexual health 
and awareness, prenatal care and education; nutrition and food services. 

■ Mental Health and Social Services — Prevention; intervention/treatment; 
substance abuse treatment. 

■ Social and Legal Services — Crisis intervention; emergency support; repre- 
sentation in legal proceedings. 

Activities take place in a large renovated department store that has been 
designed as a counterpoint to traditional educational and service facilities, 
which the directors feel have alienated many inner-city youths. Teens may 
hear about The Door from friends or may be referred by teachers, princi- 
pals, or the courts. They are free to participate in any of it: programs regard- 
less of the reason for their initial visit. 

The Door's whole-child approach to adolescent development has attracted 
attention locally, nationally, and internationally. It receives requests for 
training in providing comprehensive services from human service profes- 
sionals, administrators, and otheryouth professionals. It has served as a 
model for similar centers in New York City, New York State, V^ashington, 
D.C., Mexico, Guatemala, Canada, the Virgm Islands, Australia, and the 
Philippines. 

Contact: The Door — A Center for Alternatives, International Center for 
Integrative Studies, 618 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10011 
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students who attend them, the faculties and administrators who staff them, 
and the public that funds them. Nothing illustrates this lackof identity better 
than the various terms that are used for these schools, including middle 
schools, junior high schools, and intermediate schools. There is no consen- 
sus on what grades should be encompassed. Depending on the community 
in which they are located, middle schools may serve grades five through 
eight, six through eight, or seven through nine. In some cities, such as New 
York, different middle schools follow different grade structures. 

The traditional concept of the middle school was to provide a special 
setting for the educational transition of early adolescence. The separate 
school was designed to act as a bridge between the single-teacher, single- 
class environment of elementary school and the multidiscipline, multi- 
teacher setting of the typical comprehensive high school. 

Overthe years, the blurring of organizational lines between junior high 
and high school eroded the intended purpose of middle schools, which was 
to provide a unique educational approach to the developmental needs of 
early adolescence. For teachers, too, middle school became a way station 
to high school certification and assignment, rather than a sought-after cre- 
dential in its own right. Prospective elementary school teachers generally 
receive training in child development. But middle schools are usually con- 
sidered secondary education, and no special credential or training in early 
adolescent behavior is required. 

THE NEGLECTED ALLEYWAY 

Despite the intensity of the nation's education reform movement, mid- 
dle and junior high schools have been largely ignored. Most reform studies, 
beginning in 1983 with A Nation at Risk, focused on increasing standards 
and course requirements at the high school level. A few reports, such as the 
U.S. Department of Education's First Lessons, have examined the need for 
reform at the elementary level. 

In Investing in Our Children, CED assigned junior high and middle 
schools a high priority for reform. In light of the slow progress on behalf of 
schools in the middle^ we believe even more strongly that junior high and 
middle schools — and the children who attend them — should be a major 
focus of education reform. We also urge that these schools become the 
subject of new and comprehensive research and scrutiny. If not^ it is 
doubtful that successful reform can be implemented. 

There have been several recent promising developments. The john 
Hancock Insurance Company last year created an endowment of $1 million 
for use in twenty-two middle schools in Boston, with the funds earmarked 
for a broad range of innovative academic and intramural athletic programs. 

In addition, a new center on middle schools has recently been estab- 
lished at Johns Hopkins University, and the Center for Early Adolescence at 
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the University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill is involved in extensive work 
on effective middle-school programs. The Lilly Lndowment is spearheading 
a Middle Grades Improvement Program in selected school districts in Indi- 
ana. The goal of this program is to bring school and community resources 
together to plan in a collaborative process and possibly implement school 
and after-school programs that provide a coherent learning environment for 
middle-school students. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

In New York City, the New York Alliance for the Public Schools 
recently completed a study of fourteen junior high schools that have clearly 
improved the educational achievement of their largely minority student 
bodies. The study pointed to five important characteristics that these suc- 
cessful junior high schools had in common:^ 

1. Strong leadership from the principal, which includrd a sense of 
mission and the ability to allocate resources. 

2. Solid structure and curriculum, including an emphasis on extracur- 
ricular activities. 

3. A positive image that helped attract students and staff. 

4. The development of a strong teaching and support staff. 

5. A system of accountability, rewards, and incentives for both stu- 
dents and staff. 

More research in diverse communities could more precisely identify 
the unique needs of at-risk junior high school students. However, prelimi- 
nary discussion with those who work in junior high schools indicates that 
students would benefit most if their schools undertook some of the same 
structural changes that we believe all public schools need, albeit tailored 
for the pa rticul ar developmental needs of the young adolescent. We suggest 
the following points of emphasis for middle and junior high schools: 

m Smaller schools^ smaller classes^ and more individualized instruction^ 

In elementary school, students spend each year with one teacher and 
the same classmates. One of the most jarring aspecb of the transition to 
middle school is getting used to departmental programs, five or six dif- 
ferent teachers, and many more classmates. 

It is in junior high that many students, particularly in large urban 
schools, begin to feel a great sense of anonymity, isolation, and aliena- 
tion. Some successful junior high schools in the New York study solved 
this problem by dividing the student body into different schools- 
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within-a-school, where students in each group shared the same group 
of teachers for all the*' .jbjects. This also provid ^d an opportunicy for 
the teachers to plan better and coordinate their lessons with those of 
their colleagues teaching different subject matter. 

■ Setter guidance counseling. Few large urban schools have adequate 
guidance staffs. Asa consequence, theirtime is usually confined tocri- 
sis intervention and such activities as special education placement. 
Disadvantaged middle-school students need much more in-school 
guidance than their more affluent peers, but they seldom have ade- 
quate counseling. It is increasingly important that low-income, minor- 
ity youths receive guidance on higher education and future careers in 
middle school so that they and their parents can make more informed 
decisions about the preparation they will need in high school. Long- 
range employment counseling is an area in which businesses carr make 
a contribution through volunteer career counselors and mentors. 

■ Greater parental involvement. Direct parental participation in school 
activities tends to decline after elementary school. This phenomenon 
can be clearly seen in the smaller numbers of parents who belong to 
parent-teacher organizations in junior high and high schools. Yet early 
adolescence is a critical time to maintain parental connections to the 
school, especially for parents of children who are at risk of becoming 
dropouts or otherwise failing. 

■ Specialized teacher training and recruitment. Middle schools need to 
be regarded as a special place in which teachers can have a rewarding 
career. They need to shed their image as a way station for teachers 
seeking high school credentials or appointment. Middle-school teach- 
ers should have specialized training in early adolescent development, 
and there should be separate middle-school credentials. In addition, 
these schools need to recruit teachers who have a special affinity for 
working with the whole child and with young adolescents. 

The business commu nity has an important stake in improving the qual- 
ity of middle and junior high schools. This is where we lose a substantial 
proportion of the disadvantaged population. The basic skills not learned by 
middle school are more difficult and more expensive to inculcate during 
high school or on the job. The business community can play an important 
role in partnerships with the schools by providing adult role models, men- 
tors, and tutors, as well as participating in the guidance process through 
release time for employees. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: KEEPING AT-RISK STUDENTS 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

Low-achieving students tend to get lost in the enormity of the average 
urban high school. Special programs, more individualized instruction, and 
work experience related to their academic tasks will encourage these stu- 
dents to remain in school and learn valuable skills. Where vocational edu- 
cation is an important part of the curriculum, it is valuable only where it is of 
high quality, modern job skills are taught, and academic instruction is an 
integral part of the program. 

In addition to the principles of school structure already discussed, we 
believe the following would be of particular value to at-risk students in the 
high schools: 

■ Alternative schools within the larger high school structure. Suc- 
cessful models for alternative schools have been pioneered in a number of 
troubled communities. An excellent example is Middle College High 
School in New York City (see "Middle College High School," page 58). 
Alternative schools and programs that are organized around a particular 
core academic or vocational area have also shown considerable :,uccess in 
keeping dropout-prone youths interested in pursuing their education . These 
programs tend to create a new sense of identification for students and teach- 
ers, increase teacher and student accountability, and reduce the sense of 
alienation most low achievers experience. 

■ Improved guidance counseling. In addition to the need for more 
qualified guidance counselors, we see three specific areas where the guid- 
ance function for at-risk students needs to be improved: 

— Employment and career opportunities 

— Pbst-secondary school placement 

— Psychological needs and family problems 

Business ce" provide additional guidance, especially in the area of employ- 
ment and career opportunities and the preparation needed for more 
advanced careers. 

■ Mentoring programs. Students who are dropout-prone or chronic 
low achievers generally come from backgrounds that provide very limited 
interaction with successful adults. Mentoring programs, such as those run 
by the New York Alliance for the Public Schools in advertising and law, 
expose disadvantaged students to important new experiences and provide 
contacts within the world of work. There are now many impressive exam- 
ples of successful mentoring programs around the country. A notable exam- 
ple is Ogiivy and Mather's graphic arts program (see page 79). 
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■ Meaningful work experiences. Low-achievingstudents need greater 
exposure to the world of work, both as an incentive to stay in school and as 
a way of broadening their life experiences. However, it is critical that such 
work be more than a supplement to income. Research has shown that many 
forms of adolescent work experience can be detrimental to school perfor- 
mance and only serve to reinforce the sometimes negative values of peers. 

Work experiences provided by internships, cooperative education 
programs, or vocational education programs should relate directly to what 
is beingtaught in school and should help to reinforce basic academic and 



MIDDLE COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 

Founded in 1974, Middle College High School is a Nev^ York City alternative 
public high school that is affiliated with La Guardia Community College, 
located in Long Island City. To qualify for admission, a student must have a 
high rate of truancy, multiple academic failures, or come from a troubled 
home. Yet for each entering tenth-grade class, there are now 600 applicants. 
Admission selections are made collectively by the principal, guidance coun- 
selors, and a committee of graduating seniors. 

With 500 students, the school is small; the average class has 20 students. The 
small scale allows teachers and administrators to follow up on students. For 
instance, if a student has difficulty getting up in the morning, the school will 
arrange a wake-up call. The principal, Celia Cullen, has noted that "very few 
kids disappear here." 

Four full-time counselors lead eleven daily group sessions with about a 
dozen students in each group. Although students receive no credit for these 
sessions, they appreciate the opportunity to communicate with peers and 
caring adults to discuss issues such as drugs, sex, and family problems. 

When students enter Middle College High, they receive a La Guardia Col- 
lege identification card. However, the connection to the college is not the 
main point. More important is the sense of responsibility that is developed 
through self-pacing and flexible schedules Inat permit students to accom- 
modate personal and family needs. 

Because of its impressive results with hard-to-educate youths (the gradua- 
tion \ ate is aL JUt 85 percent). Middle College is serving as the model for 
three new alternative schools in New York City as well as six sites around the 
country. 

Contact: Celia Cullen, Principal, Middle College High School, Long Island 
City, NY 11101 

SOURCE' The \awYorkTime'i, "Dramatic Drop tn Dropouts/' December 5, 1986. 
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higher-level problem-solving skills. Educators should work with business 
leaders in their community to create work experience opportunities, design 
vocational and cooperative education programs, and provide feedback and 
guidance in their ongoing operation. 

Business can also provide summer jobs for disadvantaged youths to 
help them earn needed money, provide valuable work experience that does 
not impinge on academic classwork, and in some cases, provide academic 
learning opportunities along with the work assignments. Summer Training 
and Education Program (STEP), a national demonstration project run by 
Public-Private Ventures in five cities around the nation, is using a combina- 
tion of summer jobs, life skills, and basic skills education to help improve 
the chances that at-risk students will complete their education (see "Sum- 
mer Training and Education Program," page 60). 

■ Extracurricular activities. Sports, drama, school government, and a 
variety of nonacademic activities serve an important function for all chil- 
dren, especially those at risk. After-school jobs, which are increasingly 
common among middle-class teenagers, are much scarcer for minority 
youth, even though they have a greater need for the extra money. Too much 
free time disposes teens to boredom and experimentation with drugs, sex, 
and crime. Schools can and should provide alternatives after regular school 
hours. Many extracurricular activities are student-directed and offer lessons 
in leadership and initiative, as well as teamwork and creativity. The advi- 
sory role of teachers in many of these activities also presents adults in roles 
that are different from those they play during the day, providing a basis for 
new, more flexible relationships between teachers and students. 

REENTRY FOR SCHOOL DROPOUTS 

The final link in the chain of programs to meet the needs of the disad- 
vantaged are those that address the problems of potential dropouts and 
encourage those who have already dropped out to improve their basic aca- 
demic and job skills and obtain their high school degrees. 

This group of students is generally the most difficult to reach effec- 
tively. Retention rates for participants in employment programs have not 
been encouraging, especially over the long term. One of the problems often 
identified by experts -vorking with severely disadvantaged dropouts is the 
short-term nature of many of the programs. Funding usually lasts for a lim- 
ited demonstration period, and resources are not generally available for 
continued tracking of participants. 

The most successful programs for retrieving dropouts are those that link 
Vv^ork experience with instruction in basic skills. The best track record for 
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long-term gains by participants belongs to the Job Corps, a residential pro- 
gram providing a mixture of skills training, remedial education, improved 
motivation, and health care. The residential setting allou^s intensive atten- 
tion to participants' problems and progress au^ay from the distracting setting 
of their neighborhood environment. 

Because of the comprehensive nature of the program, Job Corps is 
expensive, costing more than $1 5,000 a year per client. However, if policy 



SUMMER TRAINING AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The Summer Training and Education Program (STEP) is a national demonstra- 
tion project initiated with Ford Foundation support and managed by Public/ 
Private Ventures, a Philadelphia-based research and program development 
organization. The program is designed to increase high school graduation 
rates among disadvantaged youth by addressing two root causes of drop- 
ping out: poor academic performance and adolescent parenthood. STEP 
provides low-income youths who are potential dropouts with a combination 
of remedial reading and math instruction, life skills, school-year support 
activities, and work experience in conjunction with Summer Youth Employ- 
ment and Training Programs in five cities: Boston, Fresno, rt)rtland 
(Oregon), San Diego, and Seattle. 

Now in its third year, STEP will reach some 2,250 youths over a four-summer 
period. Target youths are fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds who are doing 
poorly in school and are economically eligible for the federally funded Sum- 
mer Youth Employment Program in their communities. The program will 
include long-term follow-up of participants and comparison with a control 
group (who participate in summer jobs but without the remedial education) 
to determine the impact the program has had on high school graduation 
rates, childbearing, and early labor market experience. 

Research shows that STEPyouthsof both sexes and all racial groups, in all 
five demonstration sites, scored higher in math and reading, were more 
likely to be promoted during the school year, were more imormed about 
sexually responsible behavior, and were more likely to use contraception 
than were control group youths. Over the summer, non-STEP youths had 
lost about a full grade in reading and one-half grade in math, while STEP 
youths lost only slightly more than one-third of a grade in reading and 
gained one-third of a grade in math. STEP youths increased their knowledge 
of the consequences of teen parenting and how to avoid pregnancy; those 
who were sexually active were one and a half tin-iCS more likely to have used 
contraception than sexually active non-STEP youths. 

Contact: Public/Private Ventures, 399 Market Street, Philadelphia, PA 19106 
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makers consider the alternatives, which often include incarceration at an 
estimated $30,000 a year, the cost-effectiveness of Job Corps and similar 
programs becomes apparent. From the perspective of taxpayers, programs 
of this type are a sound investment in viev^ of the long-term benefits of 
reduced criminal activities, decreased v^elfare payments, and higher con- 
tnbutions to the tax system from participants. 

Another approach to improving basic skills among both dropout-prone 
youths and those v^ho have already left school is being tried by the Remedi- 
ation arid Training Institute through its computer-based Comprehensive 
Compel cies Program (CCP). This program, v^hich utilizes the latest tech- 
nologies, offers a complete training package for the local agencies, schools, 
and organizations that provide the actual delivery of services. 

Jobs alone, hov^ever, do not provide the necessary motivation for 
dropouts to change their lives. Most long-term results of supported vy^ork 
programs have been disappointing. The Manpower Demonstration and 
Research Corporation (MDRC), which pioneered this concept, reassessed 
the structure of such programs and developed a variation in which remedial 
education and skills trainingare added to the highly structured work experi- 
ence tiiat characterizes supported work. Although funding was withdrawn 
after only one year of operation, the redesigned program had encouraging 
early results, especially in the retention of participants and the percentage 
who go on to unsubsidized jobs or future education or training. 

Evaluations of the California Conservation Corps (CCC), which is a 
community service program, are beginning to indicate that programs based 
on this model can have some positive impacts on the employment rates and 
income levels of at-risk participants. Unfortunately, the relative newness of 
this and similar programs has made it difficult to ascertain their long-range 
impact on young people who are most at risk. An early study of attrition 
rates for the California program found that those who did best in the short 
run were youths who already have higher levels of education. Dropout- 
prone youths had high attrition rates and either left voluntarily or were dis- 
missed before the end of the twelve-month program. 

However, further studies of CCC now in progress seem to indicate that 
all program participants, both those identified as at risk and [hose from 
more stable backgrounds, are showing gains in income and employment 
relative to a control group one full year after participation in the program. 
The follow-up study also seems to indicate that at-risk youths who partici- 
pated in the CCC have developed more positive attitudes about themselves 
and their communities as a result of their experiences. Further analyses of 
the CCC and other community service programs that recruit at-risk youths 
bear watching. 

Another organization that has had some success with at-risk youth is 
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the Youth Action Program, located in East Harlem, which provides both 
comprehensive educational services and training in skills needed in the job 
market. 

For those who have already dropped out of school and who do not 
have adequate basic skills, the future is grim . Programs that attempt to work 
with the most estranged youths without addressing their multiple skill and 
life deficiencies have shown very limited success. However, some lessons 
can be extracted from the experience of these programs that are important 
to keep in mind as existing programs are redesigned or new ones are cre- 
ated. 

■ Programs need to combine education in basic skills and work in a 
setting that relates the two. 

■ Programs are best offered in an alternative setting that removes par- 
ticipants from their troubled environment so that they can concentrate on 
improving motivation and skills. 

■ Youngsters who desire to return to the education system to complete 
high school are best served by alternative schools that are small and provide 
targeted services in a setting that helps to build self-esteem. 

Most of all, programs designed to address the needs of disadvantaged 
youth need continuity and long-term funding. Critical to long-term success 
IS the provision of follow-up services that keep in touch with participants 
after they leave the program and evaluate their progress. So far, this is the 
major missing element in dropout retrieval programs. 

* * * 



All children must have access to quality basic education, but this ideal 
is often very difficult to achieN'e in high-poverty areas. One reason is that the 
constituency for school reform tends to be weaker in these communities 
than in middle-class areas because parents of disadvantaged children usu- 
ally feel powerless to effect change. 

Meeting the needs of the whole child must become a hallmark of pub- 
lic education. This will require a restructuring effort that effectively changes 
the way we think about our schools and their function within the commu- 
nity. Schools need to be smaller and less compartmentalized. They should 
offer a broad array of social and health services to both chilaren and their 
families. They should be staffed with responsive, caring, and highly (|uali- 
fied teachers and administrators. 

Restructuring the schools will mean taking teachers out of their isola- 
tion and providing them with greater opportunities to make decisions, share 
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responsibility, and interact with other teachers and education profession- 
als. It will mean greater parental involvement in the schools and in their 
children's education. It will mean engaging business in a more active rela- 
tionship with the schools and the community. 

The school years must become part of a learning continuum that begins 
at birth and continues throughout life. We must reach beyond the tradi- 
tional boundaries of public schools to provide an early and sustained 
involvement with children and their families. In this way,, the schools will 
gain a new vitality, and society will be certain that no needy child is over- 
looked. 
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CHAPTIRFOUR 

SCHOOLS, BUSINESS, AND 
THE COMMUNITY: 
PARTNERSHIPS FOR CHANGE 




In recent years, corporations have demonstrated a growing commit- 
ment to improving the public school system. School-business partnerships, 
ranging from adopt-a-school programs to public advocacy, have multiplied 
across the nation.' But business and the schools face a larger challenge: to 
demonstrate the same commitment to resolving the increasingly serious 
problems of the educationally disadvantaged. 
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The guidelines for successful corporate involvement in the problems of 
high-risk students are similar to those designed to improve public schools 
generally. First, successful partnerships must have specific mutual goals. 
Each partner should fully understand what the other has to offer, and each 
should have a realistic view of what might be accomplished. Second, part- 
nerships should engage students, teachers, school administrators, parents, 
business executives, and others in the community in a collaborative effort 
that is focused on improving the performance and self-esteem of students, 
developing their talents, and strengthening their relationships with peers 
and adults. 



BEYOND TRADITIONAL BOUNDARIES 

As this policy statement illustrates, the problems of children in need 
call for collaborations that must extend beyond the traditional limits of the 
schools. For example, solid preparation for education and employment 
must begin in the earliest years of life, long before formal schooling takes 
place. Older students at risk will require a wide range of social services both 
in the school and the community. 

As a strong community force, business can help bring t'^gether a wide 
variety of interested parties — schools, parents, communis;, groups, and 
government agencies — to explore opportunities for creating new partner- 
ships or strengthening those that already exist. Corporations can also help 
guide the use of public and private resources in directions that represent 
sound investment strategies. Most of all, business leaders can become a 
persuasive voice tor the millions of disadvantaged children who lack advo- 
cates in the political process. Business leaders must speak out on behalf of 
the educationally disadvantaged because these children cannot speak out 
for themselves. 

Currently, most school-business partnerships take the form of adopt-a- 
school programs. Such linkages serve the important purpose of bringing a 
business and an individual school closer together, and they should be 
encouraged. Individual schools and their students derive important benefits 
from their corporate partners, and the participating business executives 
often speak of the knowledge and satisfaction they gain from their personal 
involvement with students, teachers, and parents. 

Despite these obvious advantages, past experience indicates that 
adopt-a-school programs have had a limited effect on the performance of 
students at risk. Most adopt-a-school programs have been focused at the 
high school level, although a greater need exists in both the middie and ele- 
mentary schools for closer ties with business and the experiences it can 
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offer. Furthermore, adopt-a-school programs can sometimes become an 
easy substitute for a more sustained and far-reaching corporate commit- 
ment to public education for disadvantaged children. 

Effective school-business partnerships for the educationally disadvan- 
taged call for leadership from the h'Jiest ranks of business and education. 
At their best, such partnerships establish a process as well as a program. 
They foster substantive long-term relationships and cooperative efforts that 
mvolve school personnel, corporate employees, parents, community lead- 
ers, and elected school officials in an effort to define problems, establish 
goals, and develop sound strategies for investment. 

Successful partnership efforts are already underway in the three major 
categories that we believe represent effective investment strategies for 
improving the performance of the educationally disadvantaged: prevention 
through early n.tf^rvention, restructuring of basic schooling, and targeted 
programs for retention ?nd reentry. 

PREVENTION THROUGH EARLY INTERVENTION 

Research studies indicate a clear need to place greater emphasis on 
preventing problems among at-risk children from prenatal care to age five. 
Such preventive approaches require the active participation of both the 
children and their parents because the parents are often young, poor, and in 
need of help themselves. One promising new program for providing inten- 
sive and comprehensive support to at-risk mothers and their children from 
prenatal care to age five is the Beethoven Project in Chicago (see "The 
Beethoven Project," page 67). The program's premise is that if children are 
to achieve success in later years, they must be ready for school when they 
enter kindergarten. 

The Minneapolis Business Community Employment Alliance, an orga- 
nization of business, government, and civic leaders chaired by Mayor 
Donald M. Eraser, was formed in 1983 to address the problem of long-term 
unemployment. As th^ Alliance studied the difficulties of hiring the hard-to- 
employ, it realized that obstacles to employment stem mainly from a lack of 
job skills, poor health, and other handicaps and that for most hard-to- 
employ adults, these problems begin long before adulthood. 

The root of the problem, the Alliance found, was in the early years of 
social and intellectual development, which strongly influence academic 
performance and work skil's. The Alliance appointed a Future Employabil- 
ity/Early Childhood Development Task Force. Its report. Preventing Unem- 
ployment: A Case for Early Childhood Education, urges business, 
government, and civic leaders in Minneapolis and throughout the country 



to start to work with disadvantaged children at birth to ensure their employ- 
ability as adults. Minneapolis is now in the planning stages fora "Five Plus" 
program for children from prenatal care to age five. 



THE BEETHOVEN PROJECT 

One of the most innovative projects designed to help children in need is 
taking place in Chicago. The Beethoven Project provides prenatal care to 
expectant mothers so that their children will have a better start and a better 
chance for success when they enter Beethoven Elementary School. The 
project also teaches young mothers basic parenting skills and emphasizes 
their own and their children's need for basic education. 

Funding for this project comes from a combination of government and pri- 
vate sources. Irving B. Harris, a Chicago business leader, has pledged 
$600,000 for the next three years, matching a grant from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, and state and city agencies will make 
substantial contributions to the project. Developmental programs for 
infants and toddlers will be available to all children born in the Beethoven 
Elementary School enrollment area. Head Start programs will also be made 
available to all children when they reach three years of age. In addition, 
fulfilling health care and nutritional needs for the children will have a high 
priority. 

The project, operated by the Ounce of Prevention Fund and sponsored by 
the Chicago Urban League, is unusual because it will provide comprehen- 
sive care for a large group of children over a five-year period. Thus far, it has 
demonstrated success in its ability to mobilize human resources; it works 
within a circumscribed community using community people for whom 
intensive training is provided. Trained home visitors inform expectant moth- 
ers of available health care, family counseling, and other services. 

The Beethoven Project generates a high degree of personal commitment 
from the project's directors and operational staff, the local high school prin- 
cipal, and a community advisory council. It will take time to ascertain 
whether this program will dramatically improve teaching and learning in the 
Beethoven School. It is also expected to improve health, reduce delin- 
quency, and curb the growing problem of teenage pregnancies m inner-city 
poverty areas. It is an impressive innovation that merits national attention 
and perhaps widespread replication. Governor James R. Thompson of Illi- 
nois has already announced plans to develop several similar projects in 
other localities. 

Contact: The Ounce of Prevention Fund, 188 W. Randolph, Suite 2200, 
Chicago JL 60601 
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CHILD CARE 

A study financed by AT&T demonstrates that worker satisfaction and 
productivity are related tc employees' ability to provide competent child- 
care arrangements. Accordingly, many corporations are beginning to rec- 
ognize the need to make a variety of quality child-care services available to 
their employees. 

The knowledge that their children are in a safe, healthy, and educa- 
tional environment can help parents concentrate more fully on their work 
without having to worry that they are jeopardizing the development of their 
children. This is particularly important for potentially at- risk and single-par- 
ent families. Recently there has been an increase in the number of compa- 
nies supporting resource and referral services for their employees. For 
example, IBM began offering a free child-care referral service to 240,000 
employees in 1984, and 14,000 families have used it sofar.^ 

In addition, corporations have been financing recruitment of new 
child-care workers, arranging employee discounts at local day-care cen- 
ters, paying child-care providers directly, or adding money to employees' 
paychecks to pay for child care. The California Child Care Initiative, started 
by the BankAmerica Foundation, has recruited, trained, and helped certify 
230 people who provide care for over 1 ,000 children across the state. Fund- 
ing for the program has come from fourteen corporations and the public 
sector. Despite a growing commitment to assisting employees with child- 
care needs, corporations can provide only part of the needed funds. As the 
California example indicates, the public sector must commit resources for 
child-care facilities as well, particularly for preschool-age children from at- 
risk families.^ 

RESTRUCTURING BASIC EDUCATION 

One way business can assist the educationally disadvantaged is to sup- 
port projects that improve basic education through )grams that reach 
beyond education's traditional confines. Company-sponsored projects can 
give students valuable insights into the world of work while teaching the 
basic skills of reading, writing, ana arithmetic. They can also provide a 
valuable mentoring experience to disadvantaged and minority students 
who can benefit greatly from the interaction with successful adult role 
models. 

In order to promote higher-quality public school education in Atlanta, 
the business community joined forces with public school officials to form 
the Atlanta Partnership of Business & Education (see page 69). This organi- 
zation sponsors several programs that enable the business community to 
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ATLANTA PARTNERSHIP OF BUSINESS & EDUCATION 

A broad-ranging school-business partnership is the citywide Atlanta 
Partnership of Business & Education, Inc. Organized in 1981, this nonprofit 
corporation is designed to further the educational opportunities of the city's 
68,000 students and to assist the Atlanta Public School System. 

During the 1985-1986 school year, the Partnership focused its resources on 
the following five programs: 

■ Adopt-a-School, which is operated by the Partnership and pairs individual 
schools and businesses. 

■ Affirmative Action/Adopt-a-Student, which was developed and is operated 
by the Merit Employment Association, an organization of about forty 
Atlanta businesses. The program pairs business volunteers with individual 
junior and senior high school students who are at risk of not graduating. 

■ Distinguished Scholars-Humanities, which with the National Faculty 
Humanities Program helps link university faculty and teachers from the 
Atlanta schools. 

■ Institutionalization, which represents an effort by a business task force to 
raise funds to endow a chair at Georgia State University that will promote 
school-business partnerships. 

■ Volunteers/Tutorial, which links volunteer tutors from religious institutions 
and businesses with schools that seek tutorial services. 

In addition to supporting these programs, the Partnership provides intern- 
ships for students, helps plan school curricula, and gives managerial assis- 
tance to the schools. 

The organization's commitment to public education extends beyond the 
Atlanta community. In 1984, the Partnership successfully lobbied for the 
passage of Georgia's Quality Basic Education Act, comprehensive education 
reform legislation designed to improve the public school system throughout 
the state. 

Contact: Boyd Odom, Executive Director, Atlanta Partnership of Business & 
Education, Inc., University Plaza, Urban Life Suite 736-739, Atlanta, GA 
30303 

SOURCE Bernard ] McMullen, ct <il , Allies it: fducation Schools and liu^mvssvs Worhni; lo^vthcr tor 
A(-Risk Youth fPhilddclphia Public/Private Vtniturrs), and Atlanta Partnership Business tdut ation, inc , 
At! .ta, GA. 
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target <!t-risk youths. Common to all these programs is a fundamental 
emphasis on upgrading basic education. 

Corporate involvement in improving basic education does not need to 
be launched on a large scale to be effective. For example, a small amount of 
money distributed to inner-city schools can greatly improve the v^ay basic 
education is delivered. These discretionary funds to individual schools or to 
teachers in the form of minigrants can be used to support innovative pro- 
posals that u'ould not be feasible u'ithout some increases in funding. Corpo- 
rate funding of special projects can grant schools a degree of autonomy in 
developing and implementing methods to improve the b:;sic education of 
ali students. 

LOCAL EDUCATION FUNDS 

An important phenomenon has been the recent expansion of local 
education funds. A local fund acts as an intermediary developing commu- 
nity support for and private-sector involvement in public school systems. 
These funds have also mobilized community leadership and raised private 
dollars for minigrants to teachers and other programs to improve local 
school systems. 

The success of local education funds sparked the formation of the non- 
profit Public Education Fund (PEF) in 1982, v^hich has av^arded grants to 
forty-three local funds so far in an effort to establish or strengthen public- 
private collaboration on behalf of public schools v^ith high enrollments of 
disadvantaged youngsters. During PEF's five-year life, local funds sup- 
ported by it have made major strides tovv^ard self-sufficiency by receiving 
matching funds from community sources at a ratio of almost five local dol- 
lars for every dollar provided by PEF. 

One broad-scale effort along these lines that involves local business, 
the community, and the public schools is Forward in the Fifth in rural Ken- 
tucky's Fifth Congressional District, one of the poorest and most disadvan- 
taged in the nation. An umbrella organization for the entire district. Forward 
in the Fifth is working to establish affiliates in each of the district's counties 
through technical and financial support (see page 71 ). 

TARGETED PROGRAMS FOR RETENTION AND REENTRY 

Until recently, school-business partnerships have had little impact on 
the dropout problem. But organized activity spurred by business leadership 
is now under way in major cities across the country. Boston represents a 
model of business and community collaboration on behalf of dropout pre- 
vention and reentry. The Boston Compact is an agreement among business, 
education, and community leaders to improve educational performance 
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and reduce the dropout rate in exchange for jobs in the private sector. It has 
organized a communitywide response to Boston's worsening dropout prob- 
lem (Gee page 72). 

The Boston Compact is being used as a model in other cities and states 
for business-school partnerships that are designed to link improvements in 
academic achievement w)th job opportunities. Massachusetts has under- 
taken the expansion of the Compact model in five other cities, and both 
New York and New Jersey are using the design in statewide efforts. In addi- 
tion, Ballinriore and Cleveland have established or are in the process of 



FORWARD IN THE FIFTH: 

A COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP FOR RURAL KENTUCKY 

Kentucky's Fifth Congressional District, located in the southeastern part of 
the state, is one of the poorest sections of the nation, and its public schools 
consistently rank among the lowest in achievement. In a concerted effort to 
combat problems of low achievement and high dropout rates, a group of 
business, education, and community leaders met in the fall of 1986 to launch 
a districtwide organization called Forward in the Fifth. 

Forward in the Fifth hopes to establish a local affiliate in each of the school 
district's twenty-seven counties by the end of 1988. The umbrella organiza- 
tion will provide both technical and financial assistance to each affiliate to 
help it accomplish a nu mber of important goals : enriched education for 
pupils; increased involvement by parents and businesses; greater innov > 
tion by teachers and principals; recognition of outstanding achievement by 
students, teachers, and principals; greater communication between schools 
and the community; and increased confidence in and commitment to the 
schools. 

Forward in the Fifth has organized several advisory councils of key groups, 
including higher education, school superintendents, school board mem- 
bers, and teachers. The organization also has a newsletter to keep members 
and affiliates informed and to highlight local programs, events, and awards. 
To encourage the development of local affiliates. Forward in the Fifth 
launched a yearly matching grant campaign through which it will match con- 
tributions raised by the local groups up to a total of $1 ,500. !n this way, each 
affiliate could obtain as much as $3,000 per year to establish a minigrant pro- 
gram, business partnerships, and attendance improvement or other school 
improvement programs. 

Contact: "Forward in the Fifth," 2 lO Center Street, Berea, KY 40403 
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developing programs that rephcate key aspects of the Compact, and a new 
project funded by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and 
the National Alliance of Business (NAB) will attempt to recreate the Com- 



THE BOSTON COMPACT: 

A COMMUNITY RESPONSE TO THE DROPOUT PROBLEM; 

In September 1982, the Boston Public Schools and leaders from local gov- 
ernment, business, labor, higher education, and the community began a 
collaborative effort through the Boston Compact to improve the education 
available to Boston's young people. Since implementation of the Compact, 
public school attendance has improved significantly, as have reading and 
math scores, and a competency-based graduation requirement in reading 
has been established. 

Boston's school-to-work transition effort, jointly run by the school system 
and the Boston Private Industry Council, filled 2,600 summer jobs in 1986; its 
goal for 1987 is 2,800 jobs. In 1985, the program placed over 900 graduates in 
full-time jobs in the private sector. Colleges and universities have created a 
network of support organizations to increase college attendance, and area 
building trade unions are committed to an annual 5 percent increase in the 
number of graduates entering union apprenticeship programs. However, 
the goal of reducing the dropout rate has not been met. In the 1985-1986 
school year, over 3,000 high school students diopped out. Between their 
freshman year and graduation, 43 pe-'-ent of the class of 1985 left school. 

A recent conference sponsored by tl Boston Compact, the Boston Private 
Industry Council, State Street Bank and Trust Company, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, and the Committee for Economic Development provided a 
forum for the sustained discussion of a dropout-prevention and reentry plan 
presented by Schools Superintendent Laval S. Wilson. In order to correct 
the current problems, the plan suggested changes in the way schools are 
organized, program innovations in basic education, alternative programs, 
social and human services in the community, and a funding strategy that 
involves a public-private, state-local collaboration. The plan was subse- 
quently adopted and financed; a supplementary $2 million commitment in 
August 1986 was funded equally by the mayor's office and the Boston School 
Department. The program puts special emphasis on teacher involvement, 
student support teams, alternative education, and parent outreach. The 
Boston Compact itseif has broadened its scope in order to bring it into 
closer touch with middle schools and community organizations. 

Contact: Edward Dooley, Executive Director, The Boston Compact, 26 Court 
Street, Boston, MA 02108 
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pact's essential eiements in seven cities — Albuquerque, Cincinnati, Indi- 
anapolis, Louisville, Memphis, San Diego, and Seattle — while adapting it 
to meet local conditions and needs. The Boston Compact Steering Commit- 
tee and the NAB will provide technical assistance to these cities. 

In the absence of sufficient individual support and caring, many at-risk 
students eventually leave school before graduation. When traditional sup- 
port is unavailable, business can work with local schools to develop inno- 
vative programs that show concern for each at-risk student. 

One such program is Rich's Academy, an alternative high school in 
Atlanta for dropouts or low-achievers who have difficulty functioning in the 
normal school setting. It is located in Rich's Department Store, a major local 
business institution . To develop the Academy, Rich's worked with both the 
local public schools and Cities in Schools (see page 74), a national organi- 
zation that helps provide comprehensive support services to schools. Rich's 
donates the space for the schools and encourages employees to volunteer. 
Currently, 160 employees of Rich's and other Atlanta businesses volunteer 
to help with after-school programs, tutoring, and social services. In addition 
to regular academic work, the Academy offers work-study opportunities 
and social services through Exodus, Inc., the local organization that man- 
ages the Cities in Schools program. Rich's has also adopted four other 
schools in Atlanta and sponsors an Adopt-a-Friend program that links adult 
volunteers with individual students. 

Another program that is designed to provide personal attention to at- 
risk students is the Valued Youth Partnership (see page 75), sponsored by 
Coca-Cola in San Antonio, Texas, which uses cross-age tutoring to deter 
students from dropping out and builds new, caring relationships with . 
schools, communities, and families. 

PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Some of the most successful school-business partnerships have 
reached young people directly through personal relationships. Individual 
commitment, personal involvement, and the incentive of direct financial 
support are hallmarks of the "I Have a Dream" Program, initiated by Eugene 
' ' ng, founder of the Refac Technology Development Corporation, in New 
York City. These have been major factors contributing to redirecting the 
lives of a group of at-risk inner-city students in East Harlem. 

In 1981, while delivering a graduation speech to a class of sixty-one 
sixth graders at P.S. 121, Mr. Lang decided to abandon his planned exhorta- 
tion to work hard and succeed and instead offered each child who gradu- 
ated from high school a scholarship to cover the cost of college tuition . Fifty 
of the original students are expected to graduate from high school, and 
approximately one-half will pursue higher education. 
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Mr. Lang recognized that the promise of a scholarship alone would not 
be enough, and therefore hired a project director to follow the progress of 
the students and to work with them individually. He also spends more than 
just money; he devotes his personal time to provide a "family" support sys- 
tem to these children. 



CITIES IN SCHOOLS: SUPPORT SYSTEMS FOR STUDENTS AT RISK 

Founded in '^97^, Cities in Schools is the largest national nonprofit organ- 
ization devoted to dropout prevention. This public-private partnership 
headquartered in Washington, D.C., is supported by a variety of private 
businesses, foundations, and individuals with matching funds from a federal 
interagency grant. It has more than 60 local dropout prevention programs in 
23 cities servingat-risk students and their families. 

Cities in Schools believes that a student's decision to drop out of school can 
stem from one of many factors, including family tensions, drug and alcohol 
abuse, delinquency, illiteracy, and teenage pregnancy. It identifies problems 
underlying the dropout phenomenon such as abuse, neglect, undernour- 
ishment, and emotional stress that occur outside of school but affect in- 
school performance. Cities in Schools views students holistically and 
addresses their interrelated problems in a coordinated and integrated fash- 
ion, assembling in one place a support system of caring adults who ensure 
that students have access to the resources that will help them rebuild their 
self-esteem and academic skills to prepare them for productive futures. 

The Cities in Schools process brings existing social services into schools 
where they can most benefit at-risk youth. To achieve this at the local level. 
Cities in Schools brings together local government, school officials, and 
business representatives in partnership to form a board of directors. This 
local board assesses its community's needs, and then hires a privately 
funded facilitation team, trained to act as a broker in the needed services 
to an education site. The goal is to establish a prototype at ruch a site that 
canthen«be replicated communitywide. During the local development pro- 
cess, the national office of Cities in Schools provides training and technical 
assistance. 

Cities in Schools has been forging and continues to forge public and private 
partnerships with organizations such as Boys Clubs of America, VISTA, 
United Way, and junior League, as well as the Departments of justice, Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Education. 

Comac(; Bill Milliken, President, Cities in Schools, Inc., 1023 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington , D.C. 20005 



Mr. Lang's initial offer has spawned a high degree of interest both from 
school systems and from other individual philanthropists. Out of this 
groundswell of enthusiasm grew the "I Have a Dream" Foundation, whose 
purpose is to help others replicate the program and provide the necessary 
rr.otivation and support to give meaning to the pursuit of a college educa- 
tion. So far, Mr. Lang's initiative has provided the model for similar scholar- 
ship programs funded by businesses or individuals in New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas and other major cities. In Dallas, enough 
money has been pledged to guarantee college tuition for at least 1 ,000 dis- 
advantaged yo'Jn.isters. The program is now in place in fifteen cities, 
involving 1 Ou different sponsors and 4,000 students. The "I Have a Dream" 
Foundation expects this number to double by the end of the year.' 

Nevertheloss, Mr. Lang himself is cautious about the long-term effects 
of his progran^.. ! !e knows that a scholarship alone does not provide suffi- 
cient incentive for at-risk youths to make it through school. Accordingly, he 



COCA-COLA VALUED YOUTH PARTNERSHIPS: 
PROGRAMS IN CARING 

The Valued Youth Partnership (VYP) program in San Antonio, Texas, cospon- 
sored by Coca-Cola and the Intercultura! Development Research Associa- 
tion, is designed to help middle and high school students who are potential 
dropouts. The basic goals of the program are to keep students in school an d 
improve their academic achievement. 

The program identifies high-risk students as valued youth and gives them an 
opportunity to serve as tutors of younger children. Peer tutoring is a teach- 
ing-learning process with learning, friendship, and social growth as its out- 
comes. As the student-tutors care for and teach younger children, they learn 
as well. 

Two years after implementation , the VYP program has achieved extraordi- 
nary success: absenteeism declined; only six percent of the students in the 
program dropped out of school compared to 37 percent in the county; tutors' 
grades, self-image, and behavior improved; and parents demonstrated 
enthusiasm and support for the program. Crucial to the success of the pro- 
gram have been role modeling, parental involvement, curriculum develop- 
ment, and student recruitment. The success of the VYP program demon- 
strates the importance of building school, family, and community 
relationships to prevent high-risk students from leaving school. 

Contact: Jose A. Cardenas, Director, Intercultural Development Research 
Association, 5835 Callaghan, Suite 350/111, San Antonio, TX 78228 
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calls for a comprehensive support system to provide the motivation to suc- 
ceed. Furthermore, he believes that private aid to the schools cannot substi- 
tute for public financing. 

MENTORING PROGRAMS 

Disadvantaged youths often lack appropriate adult role models and 
sufficient contact with caring adults who can offer the encouragement they 
need to succeed in school. In cities where it plays a major role in the life of 
the community, the U.S. Navy participates in many partnership programs 
that feature mentoring activities and one-to-one relationships between 
navy personnel and schoolchildren. In many cases, these activities benefit 
the naval personnel as much as the children with whom they interact (see 
"The U.S. Navy and America's Schools: A Shared Commitment," page 77). 

EDUCATION AND FMPLOYABILITY: 
MEETING MUTUAL NEEDS 

The issue of employability has ptoven to be a powerful bond between 
schools and businesses and a means by which small businesses, in particu- 
lar, can join in partnership with the schools, jobs give young people a sense 
of purpose and an important connection with the outside world. Young peo- 
ple from disadvantaged homes often lack knowledge about the world of 
work, have few positive adult role models, and have limited access to the 
job market. Businesses can provide valuable real-world experience for 
these youths and offer the ^ole models they lack. In addition, appropriate 
job experience can help teach or reinforce the basic skills in which disad- 
vantaged youth are so often deficient. Businesses need to intensify their 
involvement with the schools through summer jobs programs, cooperative 
education; mentoring programs, vocational education, and job placement 
programs. 

Some of the most effective job-related partnerships combine men- 
toring with )ob training in specific marketable skills. One such example is 
the graphic arts progrcm developed by Ogiivy and Mather, one of the 
nation's largest advertising agencies (see page 79). 

CORPORATE POLICIES, CORPORATE FUNDING 

Leadership from the top is essential if a corporation is to make a serious 
long-term commitment to helping to solve 'he problems of the education- 
ally disadvantaged. Moreover, policies estc^blished by the corporation in 
response to these problems need to permeate the entire organization. We 
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In many American cities, the U.S. Navy is one of the largest employers and a 
major economic force. Recognizing its commitment to the community at 
large and the important role naval personnel can p'ay as resources and role 
models, the navy has embarked on successful and innovative partnerships 
in education at the elementary, junior high, and secondary levels. Currently, 
the navy sponsors three programs. 

■ Adopt-a-School — When the 231 officers md enlisted men of the tank 
landing ship USS Bristol County decided to adopt a San Diego junior high 
school, they formed a partnership in education that soon reached other 
ships and shore-based commands. Through these focused programs, 
sailors share their skills in a wide variety of areas both in and out of the 
classroom. From academics to sports, school projects to community activ- 
ities, these navy men and women have found ways to become contribut- 
ing mombcr<i of a community far from their homes. 

■ The Math/Science Initiative — Officers, senior enlisted personnel with 
technical training, and retirees volunteer their time and knowledge to 
provide computer instruction to teachers and students, judge science 
fairs, serve as club sponsors, and tutor individual students. Personnel 
nearing retirement can also pursue a speciall;' designed program leading 
to full certification and a second career in teaching. The program was 
begun in Pensacola, Florida, and has expanded to Orlando, Jacksonville, 
and Mayport, Florida; Corpus Christi, Texas; Great Lakes, Illinois; 
Norfolk, Virginia; Memphis, Tennessee; San Diego, California; and 
Bremerton and Bangor, Washington. 

■ Saturday Scholars — This program, which began in 1983 as a partnership 
between the Chicago Public School System and the Naval Training Center 
at Great Lakes, Illinois, is now active in many cities across the nation. 
Elementary school students who want to improve their reading and 
mathematics skills report to their schools on six consecutive Saturdays. 
Carefully screened sailors tutor the children on a one-to-one basis. 
Although emphasis is on strengthening basic skills, the students also ben- 
efit from the individual attention of caring adults. Widely praised wher- 
ever it is in place, the Saturday Scholars program reflects the navy's 
growing commitment to the education of our nation's youth. 

Contact: Director, Pride, Professionalism, and Personal Excellence, Naval 
Military Personnel Command, Washington, D.C. 20370-5000 
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recommend three areas for special attention. 

First, corporate policies can help attack the problems of the ^ ducation- 
ally disadvantaged by promoting employee participation in local school 
district activities. We urge corporations to inform employees of local edu- 
cational issues and provide opportunities for sustained involvement. 

Although business has traditionally been represented on local and state 
school boards, business participation at these levels has dropped sharply in 
recent years. As drawbacks to serving, business executives often cite the 
long hours, harassment from interest groups, bureaucratic and regulatory 
interference, and the inability to measure results.^ We are convinced, how- 
ever, that the will to serve the community as an advocate for the interests of 
children can override these factors, especially in the case of younger busi- 
ness executives with children in the public schools. Corporations need to 
idenHfy such executives and provide incentives for then^ to serve. 

The business community needs to participate in the local and state pol- 
icy-making process. Corporate policy should encourage participation on 
school boards by qualified corporaf* leaders and key managers. 

Second, corporations can encourage the involvement of parents, a key 
factor in student success, in their children's education. We recommend 
that corporations provide release time and flexible schedules for employ- 
ees who must attend to their children's educational needs or who want to 
serve their local school system as volunteers. Such corporate support is 
especially important for hourly and other nonmanagenal employees who 
are limited in their ability to arrange time to attend teacher conferences or 
participate in school functions without being penalized on the job. 

Third, business leaders have an important opportunity to lend iheir 
expertise and that of theii managers to the design and implementation of 
programs to assist at-risk students. We recommend that corporate policies 
encourage executives experienced in management^ research and develop- 
ment^ and human resources to apply their talents to the problems of the 
educationally disadvantaged. 

ADVOCACY FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The prestige and influence of the corporate community can be persua- 
sive in arguing the case for increases in public financing of quality schools 
where needed, special programs to assist the disadvantaged, and funda- 
mental reform of public education. We believe this is an appropriate way 
for the business community to lend its support to the school system and 
broaden the concept of traditional partnerships. 

Particularly at the state level, local business leaders have been instru- 
mental in spurring systemwide reform and initiating specific programs tar- 
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OGILVY AND MATHER: MENTORING IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS 

In 1976, Ogiivy and Mather, a top national advertising firm, began a partner- 
ship with Roberto Clemente High School, in Chicago's inner city, to train 
students for entry-level positions in their graphics department. The program 
was conceived both as an opportunity for Ogiivy and Mather to find a good 
source of young graphic artists and as ct way for a small number of talented 
students in Clemente's two-year art, photography, and printing program to 
gain experience in the graphics business. 

The program began with the selection of eight students, who were paid 
$3.50 an hour to work five afternoons a week for fifteen weeks. They were 
taught skills that would make them employable in the graphic arts industry 
upon graduation. Later, all eight were hired for full-time jobs at Ogiivy. The 
success of the first class led the teachers from Clemente and the executives 
from Ogiivy and Mather to institutionalize the program. Students who grad- 
uate from the program and then are employed full time by the firm act as 
mentors for new apprentices. Gr^ jat^s also teach a marketing class at the 
high school. 

The success of the partnership led to the creation of the Communications 
Industry Advisory Council, whic:, involves related corporations in the Chi- 
cago area with local schools. The council members, currently numbering 
fifteen, provide a variety of resources, including part-time jobs for training 
high school seniors, state-of-the-art equipment, and guest lecturers. 

The program has been extended to the Ogiivy and Mather of.'ice in New 
York, which has formed a partnership with james Monroe High School, 
located in a low-income area of the Bronx. Like Clemente, Monroe already 
had an outstanding art program. The firm is therefore able to draw from a 
pool of talented individuals, students are taught a marketable skill, and the 
school has increased its visibility toother potential corporate partners. 

The program costs little in terms of direct financial outlays, but strong bonds 
of commitment have been formed between the company and the school. 
Some Monroe graduates have been hired as full-time employees at Ogiivy 
and Mather's New York office; and when a fire destroyed the school's 
library, Ogiivy employees donated more than 2,500 volumes to replace 
those lost. 

Contact: Marsha Cooper, Senior Vice President and Director of Personnel, 
Ogiivy and Mather Adv., 676NorthSt. Clair, Chicago, IL60611 

SOURCE Roberta Trachtman, consultant lo CED 
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geted to the disadvantaged. The efforts of the California Roundtable in the 
early 1980s to assess the quality of public education, help design reform 
legislation, and ensure its passage and funding in the state legislature are 
well known. In other states and cities, business leaders have followed Cali- 
fornia'sexample. In Washington State, the Washington Roundtable worked 
with the governor to assure passage of legislation to fund preschool for dis- 
advantaged children. In West Virginia, the statewide business roundtable 
took part in a historic meeting to guide the future of public education in the 
state. Similarefforts have taken place in Arkansas, Florida, South Carolina, 
Texas, Minnesota, and other states. 

Individual business leaders are now speaking out at the local, state, 
and national levels for increased attention to the needs of the disadvan- 
taged. In the federal arena, business leaders have testified before Congress 
on behalf of increased funding for Chapter I remedial reading and mathe- 
matics programs in the elementary schools. We applaud their efforts and 
urge other corporate leadc.s to follow their example. 

The development and implementation of the investment strategies Vv^e 
recommend in this policy statement will require significant increases in 
funding. Although individual businesses have found opportunities for direct 
support of the school system, we believe business cannot and should not be 
viewed as a significant source of funding for public education beyond its 
important role as a responsible taxpayer in the community. 

There are, however, many ways in which business can become 
directly involved in the funding of schools and programs for the education- 
ally disadvantaged. For example, corporate funds can be leveraged with 
private foundation funds to broaden opportunities to assistchildren in need. 
Moreover, corporations should continue to play a major role in establishing 
and supporting intermediaries, such as local education funds, that provide 
innovative programs to assist students at risk. We urge intensified support 
of local education funds and other intermediary organizations that are 
addressing the problems of at-risk students. 

* * * 

In the changing laridscape of public education, business has clearly 
emerged as a key participant. But neither business nor education alone can 
meet thechallenge posed by the millions of children who each yearexperi- 
ence failure instead of success in our public schools. What is needed is a 
broad coalition of business, education, parent organizations, civic groups, 
and all levels of government working together and generating the political 
will to accomplish the task. More fully developing the talents of our chil- 
dren in need and simultaneously improving their lives represent the best 
investment this nation can make in its future. 
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MEMORANDA OF COMMENT, 
RESERVATION, OR DISSENT 



Page 4, DONALD M. STEWART 

While there is absolutely noquestion that additional resourcesare req- 
uisite to solving this problem, we must also ensure that they are well uti- 
lized. We have to have a workable plan for greater coordination and 
cooperation among the dizzying number of current and potential actors: 
federal, state, and local governments; education, training, welfare, and 
economic development systems; public and private sectors; and the vari- 
ous levels of schooling. 



Page 14, DONALD M. STEWART 

In the context, basic skill:* rhould include both educational and work 
skills. Work experience programs are excellent for providing training in the 
world of work. However, students should also have the opportunity to gain 
other skills that will give them an advantage on the job market (clerical 
skills, computer repair, auto mechanics, drafting, etc.). The specifics could 
be formulated in conjunction with local businesses. 



Page 15, ROBERT A. CHARPIE, with which FRANKLIN A. LINDSAY has 
asked to be associated 

For 25 years public education has sought to implement strategies 
aimed at helping disadvantaged children within the conventional frame- 
work of school systems. We have preferred not to identify problem children 
by setting them organizationally aside from the mainstream of the system in 
order to give them special care and separate attention. 

I do not quarrel with this societal judgment, although I am personally 
prepared to advocate any social structure for education, however Difficult it 
may be to accept on societal grounds, which, when rigorously tested, suc- 
ceeds in educating our disadvantaged children. 

This report forces on us courses of action which will separate our dis- 
advantaged children from the mainstream group most of the school day. 
Nowhere in tne report is this issue discussed. I cannot judge whether such 
separation will be acceptable to those who have led the charge for homoge- 
nization of everything in public education. But, it is an issue and it warrants 
careful consideration and discussion lest the good ideas contained herein 
go untested in a storm of rancorous social debate. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

For over forty years, the Committee for Economic Development has been 
a respected influence on the formation of business and public pol icy. CED is 
devoted to these two objectives: 

To develop, through objective research and informed dii>cussion, findings 
and recommendations for private and public policy that will contribute to 
preserving and strengthening our free society, achieving steady economic 
growth at high employment and reasonably stable prices, increasing pro- 
ductivity and living standards, providing greater and more equal opportu- 
nity for every citizen, and improving the quality of life for all. 

To bring about increasing understanding by present and future lead'^rs in 
business, government, and education, and among concerned citizens,, of 
the importance of these objectives and the ways in which they can be 
achieved. 

CED's v^ork is supported strictly by private voluntary contributions from 
business and industry, foundations, and individuals. It is independent, non- 
profit, nonpartisan, and nonpolitical. 

The 225 trustees, v^ho generally are presidents or board chairmen of cor- 
porations and presidents of universities, are chosen for their individual 
capacities rather than as representatives of any particular interests. By 
v^orking v^ith scholars, they unite business judgment and experience with 
scholarship in analyzing the issues and developing recommendations to 
resolve the economic problems that constantly arise in a dynamic and 
democratic society. 

Through this business-academic partnership, CED endeavors to develop 
policy statements and other research materials that command themselves 
as guides to public and business policy; that can be used as texts in college 
economics and political science courses and in management training 
courses; that will be considered ."^nd discussed by newspaper and magazine 
editors, columnists, and commentators; and that are distributed abroad to 
promote better understanding of the American economic system. 

CED believes that by enabling business leaders to demonstrate construc- 
tively their concern for the general welfare, it is helping business to earn and 
maintain the national and community respect essential to the successful 
functioning of the free enterprise capital ist system. 
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lohn^on & )ohr"'.:%on 

PAUL J COLLINS, Senior Corporate Otficer 
( iti( orpond Citihank 

ROBERT L. CRANDALL, Chairman and President 
AMR/American Airline*, 

THOMAS H CRUIKSHANK, President and Chief 

Exec utiveOtticei 
I lallihurton Companv 

DOUGLAS D DANFORTH, Chairman 
V^'estinghouse Electric Corporation 

RONALD R. DAVENPORT, Chairn)an ot the Board 
Sheridan Broadcasting Corporation 

GEORGE A DAVIDSON, |R , Chaimian and Chiet 

Exi*c utive Otticer 
Consolidated Natural Co 

RALPH P. DAVIDSON, Chairman ot the Executive 

Committee 
Time Inc 

MARTIN S. DAVIS, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Gulf-f Western Inc 

BARBARA K DEBS, Cor|)<)rate Director 
Gri>envvi( li. Connecticut 

ROBERT W. DECHERD, Chairnun ( t the Board and 

Cliiof ExiM iitive Otticer 
A M BeloCor|)<)ration 

ALFRED C, DECRANE, ]R , Chaimian ot the Board 
Ti^xato Inc 

ROBERT F. DEE, Former Chairman of the Board 
SmilhKhne Beckman Coiporatfon 



WILIIAMN DERAMUS III, Chairman 
Kansas Citv Southern InduMriev, Inc 

PETER A DEROW, President 
Goldmark Industries. Inc 

lOHNDIEBOLD, Chairman 
The Diel)old Group, Inc 

GEORGE C DILLON, Chairman 
ManvilleCorfwration 

ROBERT R. DOCKSON, Chairman ot the Hoard 
CalFed In'. 

FRANK P DOYLE, Senior Vice President 
GE 

GEORGE C EADS, Vice President and Chief I conomist 
General Motors Cor{)()rati()n 

W D EBERLE, President 
Manchester Associates, Ltd 

WILLIAM S. EDGERLY, Chairman 
State Street Bank and Trust Company 

ROBERT F ERBURU, Chairman and Chiet Executive 

Ottu er 
The Times Mirror Company 

WILLIAM T ESREY, President aivi Chiet Executive 
Otticer 

United Telecommunications, Im 

J LEE EVERETT III, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Ofticer 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

LYLE EVERINGHAM, Chaimian of the Board and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Ihe Kroger Co 

THOMAS J EYERMAN, Partner 
Skidmore, Owings \ Merrill 

lAMESB FARLEY, Senior Chairman 
Boo^'Allen & Hamilton Inc 

JOHN H. FILER, Partner 
Tyler, CoofK'r & Alcorn 

EDMUND B FITZGERALD, ( hairman and Chief 

Executive Oftu er 
Northern Telecom Limited 

JOSEPH B FLAVIN, Chairman anil C hiet Exe( utive 

Otticer 
The Singer Company 

PETER H FORSTER, President and Chief Executive 
Officer 

The Davton l\j\ver and Light Company 

*WILLIAM H FRANKLIN, C hairman of the Board. 

Retired 
Caterpillar Inc 

HARRY L FREEMAN, Exec utive Vice President, 

Corporate Affairs and ComniunK ation*- 
American Express Company 

THOMAS F FRIST, JR., M D , Chairn)cin and C hief 

Executive Ofticer 
Hospital Corporation of America 

GFR/\LD W FRONTERHOUSE, ( Kiimum ami ( hiet 

Lxec utive Officer 
Republic Bank Cor(X)ratton 

H. LAURANCl FULLER, President 
Amo( o C()r|X)ration 

[> 'DPIERPONT GARDNER, PresuJent 
Univ '"Of California 
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RICHARD L CELB, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Bristol-Myers Company 

JOHN A. GEORGES, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

International ftiper Company 

WALTER B. GERKEN, Chairman of the Board 
fticific Mutual Life Insurance Company 

HOWARD GOLDFEDER, Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Federated Department Stores, Inc 

THOMAS C. GRAHAM, President 
USS, a division of USX Corporation 

EARL G.GRAVES, Publisher 
Black Enterprise Magazine 

HANNAH. GRAY, President 
University of Chicago 

G. GREENWALD, Chairman 
Chrysler Motors Corporation 

W. GRANT GREGORY, Former Chairman 
Touche Ross and Co 

DAVID L. GROVE, President 
David L. Grove, Ltd 

CLIFFORD 1 GRUM, President and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Temple-Inland Inc 

DONALD E. GUINN, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
fticific Telesis Group 

iOHN H. CUTFREUND, Chairman of the Board and 

Chief Executive Officer 
Salomon Inc. 

BRENTON S. HALSEY, Chairman and Chief ExtK:utive 

Officer 
iames River Corporation 

RICHARD P. HAMILTON 
Chicago, Illinois 

RICHARD W. HANSELMAN, Former Chairman 
Genesco Inc 

ROBERTA. HANSON, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Deere & Company 

PAUL HARDIN, President 
Drew University 

CHARLES M. HARPER, Cha-rman of the Board and 

Chief Executive Officer 
ConAgra, Inc. 

FRED L. HARTLEY, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Unocal Corporation 

IOHN T. HARTLEY, JR., President and Chief Executive 

Office' 
Harris Corporation 

ROBERT i. HA UGH, Cha-fman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Tlie St. ftiul Companies, inc. 

BARBARA B. HAUPTFUHRER, Corporate Director 
Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania 

ARTHUR HAUSPURG, Chairman of tho Board 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 

PHILIP M. HAWLEY, Chairman of the Board 
Carter Hawley Hale Stores, Inc 



RAYMOND A. HAY, Chairman and Chiel Executive 

Officer 
The LTV Corporation 

HAROLD W. HAYNES, Executive Vice President and 

Chief Financial Officer 
The Boeing Company 

RALPH L HENNEBACH, Retired Chairman 
ASARCO Incorporated 

LAWRENCE HICKEY, Chairman 
Stem Roe & Farnham 

RODERICK M. HILLS, Managing Director/Chairman 
The Manchester Group, Ltd 

ROBERT C HOLLAND, President 
Committee lor Economic Development 

LEON C. HOLT, jR., Vice Chairman and Chief 

Administrative Officer 
Air Products and Chemicals, Inc 

KAREN N HORN, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Bank One Cleveland N A 

ROBERT B. HORTON, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
The Standard Oil Company 

iAMES R. HOUGHTON, Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Corning Glass Works 

ROY M. HUFFINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
RoyM Huffington, Inc 

CORDELL W HULL, Executive Vice Presided 
Bechtel Group, Inc 

BRYCE JORDAN, President 
Pennsylvania State University 

WILLIAM S KANAGA, Chairman, /*Jvisory Board 
Atthur Young 

EDVVARD A. KANGAS, Managing Partner of the Firm 
Touche Ross and Co 

JOSEPH E KASPUTYS, PreS'Jent and Chief Of>eratin8 

Officer 
Primark Corporation 

ROBERT M. KAVNER, <^enior Vice President and Chief 

Financial Officer 
AT&T 

DAVID T. KEARN?, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Xerox Corporation 

GEORGE M. SELLER, Chairnian of the Board 
Chevron Corporation 

DONALD P KELLY, Chairman 
BCI Holf^mgs Corporation 

lAME? M. KEMPER, JR , Cha'rman of the Board 
Commerce Bancshares, Inc 

GEORGE D. KENNEDY, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

'.Uernational Minerals & Chemical Corporation 

DONALD R. KEOUGH, President ano Chief Operating 

Officer 
The Coca-Cola Company 

JAMES L. KETELSEN, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Tenneco Inc 



ROBERT D. KILPATRICK, Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
CIGNA Corporation 

CHARLES F. KNIGHT, Chairman, P. ident andChiet 

Executive Officer 
Emerson Electric Co. 

DANIEL I. KRUMM, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Maytag Corporation 

WM LIAM E LAMOTHE, Chairman and Chief Ej^ecutive 

Officer 
Kellogg Companv 

RALPH LAZARUS, Chairman Emeritus 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

FRANKLIN A. LINDSAY, Chairman 
Vectron, Inc 

GARY E MAC DOUGAl, Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Mark Controls Corpo/ation 

BRUCE K. MACLAU.^Y, President 
The Brookings Institution 

COLEHE MAHONEY, RSHM, President 
Marymount Manhattan Cotfege 

FREDERIC V. MALEK, President 
Marriott Hotels and Resorts 

WILLIAM A MARQUARD, Chairman of the Executive 

Committee 
American Stand.>rd Inc 

DONALD B. MARRON, Chairman, Pre^dent and Chief 

Executive Officer 
tbineWebber Croup Inc 

WILLIAM F. MAY, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Statue of Liberty — Elhs Island Foundation, Inc 

JEWELL JACKSON MCCABE, President 
The National Coalition of 1 00 Black Women 

RICHARD D. Mccormick, President and Chief 

Operating Otficer 
US WEST, Inc 

HOWARD C. MCCKADY, Chairman of the Board and 

Chief Executive Officer 
Valley Natronal Corporation 

ALONZO L. MCDONALD, Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Avenir Group, Inc 

JOHN F MCGILLICUDDY, Chairman of the Board and 

Chief Executive Officer 
Manufacturers Hanover Corporation 

JAMES W MCKEE, JR., Chairman of the Executive 

Committee 
CPC International Inc 

CHARLES S MECHEM, JR., Chairman and Ch'd 

Executive Officer 
Taft Broadcasting Co 

ROBERT E. MERCER, Chairman of the Board 
The Goo<iyear Tire & Rubber Company 

RUBEN F. MEHLER, Chairman of the Board andChr.f 

Executive Officer 
TRW Inc 

FRANK A. METZ, JR , Senior Vice President, Finance 

and -'lanning 
IBM Corf>oration 



WINSTON V MORROW, President and Chief 

Executive Otficer 
Ticor 

JACK MOSELEY, Chairman, President and Chief 

Executive Otticer 
USF&G 

STEVEN MULLER, President 
The Johns Hopkins University 

JOSEPH NEUBAUER, Chairman, President and Chief 

Executive Officer 
ARA Services, inc 

BARBARA W NEWELL, Lecturer on Education 
Harvard University 

JAMES J. O'CONNOR, Chairman and President 
Commonwealth Edison Company 

LEIFH.OLSEN, President 
Leif H. Olsen Associates, Inc 

PAUL H. O'NEILL, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Aluminum Company of America 

JOHND ONG, Chairman of the Board 
The BFGoodrich Company 

ANTHONY J. F. O'REILLY, Chairman. President and 

Chief Executive Officer 
H J Hemz Company 

RICHARD de J. OSBORNE, Chairman, President and 

Chief Executive Officer 
ASARCO Incorporated 

NORMA PACE, f^rtner 
ECAP 

ALCESTET. PAPPAS, Principal 
PeatMarwickMain&Co 

CHARLES W PARRY, Retircxi Chairman 
AlumiiJ'j'Ti Company of Amenca 

WILLIAM R PEARCE, Senior Vice President, Corporate 

Affairs 
Cargill, Incorporated 

PETER G. PETERSON, Chairman 
The Blackstone Group 

JOHN J PHELAN, JR , Chaim)an and Chief Executive 
Officer 

New York Stock Exchange, Inc 

EDWARD E. PHILLIPS, Chairman and Chiet Executive 

Officer 
The New England 

DEAN P PHYPERS 

New Canaan, Connecticut 

HAROLD A POLING, President 
Ford Motor Company 

EDMUND T PRATT, JR., Chairman of the Board and 

Chief Executive Officer 
Pfizer Inc 

ROBERT M. PRICE, Chairman, President and Chief 

Executive* Officer 
Control Data Corp 

LELAND S, PRUSSIA, Chairman ot the Board, Retired 
BankAmerica Corjwration 

ALLAN L. RAYFIELD, President and Chiet Operating 
Oflicer 

Diversified Products and Services Group 
GTE Corjxiration 
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JAMES I RENIER, President and Chief ()fX>r.itin}j 

Officer 
Honeywell Inc 

FRANK H T. RHODES, President 
Cornell University 

DONALD B. RICE, President and Chief E^tecutue 

Officer 
The RAND Corporation 

lAMES Q RIORDAN, Vice Chairman and Chief 

Financial Officer 
Mobil Corporation 

BURnELL R ROBERTS, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
The Mead Corporation 

IAN M. ROLLAND, Chairman 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 

DONALD K. ROSS, Chairman of the Board 
New York Life Insurance Company 

THOMAS F. RUSSELL, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Federal-Mogul Corporation 

CHARLES S SANFORD, JR., Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Bankers Trust Company 

VINCENT A SARNI, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
PPG Industries, Inc 

RALPH S. SAUL, Financial Consultant 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

HENRY B. SCHACHT, Chairman of the Board and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc 

GEORGE A SCHAEFER, Chairman and Chiet Executive 

Officer 
Caterpillar Inc 

ROBERT A. SCHOELLHORN, Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Abbott Laboratories 

WILLIAM A. SCHREYER, Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Merrill Lynch & Co Inc 

DONALD J SCHUEnKE, President and Chief Executive 
Officer 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 

ROBERT G. SCHWARTZ, Chairman of the Board 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

J. L. SCOTT, Chairman of the Board and Chiet 

Executive Officer 
American Superstores, Inc 

STANLEY A SENFKER, Vice President — Treasurei 
Ford Motor Company 

DONNA E. SHALALA, President 
Hunter College 

MARK SHEPHERD, JR , Chairman 
Texas Instruments Incorporated 

WALTER V SHIPLEY, Chairn.an and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Chemical Bank 

ROCCO C SICILIAnO, Chairman uf the Board and 

Chief Executive Officer 
American Health Prof>erties, Inc 
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ANDREW C SIGLER, Chatrmjii and Chiet Executive 
Officer 

Champion International Corporation 

RICHARD D SIMMONS, President 
The V'lshington R3st Company 

L. EDWIN SMART, Chairman ot the Executive 

Committee and Chief Executive Otticer 
TW Services, Inc 

FREDERICK W. SMITH, Chairman and Chiet Executive 
Officer 

Federal Express Corporation 

PHILIP L SMITH, Presidentand Chiel Executive Officer 
General Foods Corporation 

ROGER B SMITH, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Oflicer 

General Motors Corporation 

SHERWOOD H. SMITH , JR , Chairman and President 
Carolina Fbwer & Light Companv 

TIMOTHY P SMUCKER, Chairman 
The I M Smucker Company 

ELMER B STAATS, Former Comptroller General of the 

United States 
Washington, D C 

JOHNM. STAFFORD, Chairman, Prcbidentand Chief 

Executive Officer 
The Ptilsbury Company 

DELBERTC STALEY, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
NYNEX Corporation 

GORDON K. G STEVENS, Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Unilever United Slates, Inc 

DONALD M. STEWART, President 
The College Board 

WILLIAM P. STIRITZ, Chairman of the Board 
Ralston Purina Company 

BARRY F. SULLIVAN, Chaimwn of the Board 
First National Bank of Chicago 

ROBERT K SWANSOn, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
DelE Webb Corporation 

MORRIS TANENBAUM, Vice Chairman of the Board 
AT&T 

DAVID S. TAPPAN, IR., Chairman and C hiel Executive 

Officer 
Fluor Corix)ration 

lOSEPH G. TEMPLE, |R , Executive Vice President 
The Dow Chemical Company 

ANTHONY P TERRACCIANO, ViceChairman, Global 
Bankirig 

The Chase Manhattan Bank. N A 

WALTER N. THAYER, Chairman 
Whitney Communications Company 

W BRUCE THOMAS, Vice Chairman-Administration 

and Chief Financial Officer 
USX Corporation 

B M. THOMPSON, Senior Vice President, PlanninK«< 

Technology 
Phillips Petroleum Co 

THOMAS A VANDERSLICE, Chairman, Presidentand 

Chief Executive Officer 
AfX>llo Computer Inc 



ALVAO WAY, Chairman 

IB) Schroder Bank & Trust Company 

ARNOLD R.WEBER, PrOMcJont 
Northwestern University 

SIDNEY] WEINBERG, IR., Partner 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

KONRAD M WEIS, President and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Bayer USA Inc 

WALTER L WEISMAN, President and Chief Executive 
Officer 

American Medical International Inc 

WILLIAM L WEISS, Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
Ameniech 

JOHN F WELCH, JR., Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 
GE 

JOELR. WELLS, jR , President 
SunTrust Banks, Inc 

JOSH S. WESTON, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Automatic Data Processing, Inc 

CLIFTON R WHARTON, JR , Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer 
TIAA-CREF 

DOLORES D. WHARTON, President 
The r und for Corj^orate Initiatives, Inc 



HAROLD M WILLIAMS, President 
The) f^ul Getty Trust 

J KELLEY WILLIAMS, President 
First Mississippi Corporation 

JOSEPH D. WILLIAMS, chairman of the Board ond 

Chief Executive Officer 
Warner-Lambert Company 

THOMAS R. WILLIAMS, Director 
First Wachovia Corporation 

•W WALTERWILLIAMS 

Seattle, Washington 

MARGARET S. WILSON, Chairman of the Board 
Scarbroughs 

ROBERT C WINTERS, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

RICHARD D. WOOD, Chairman, President and Chief 

Executive Officer 
Ell Lilly and Company 

WILLJAM S WOODSIDE, Chairman, Executive 

Committee 
Primcfica Corporation 

M CABELLWOODWARD,JR , Vice Chairman and 

Chief Financial Officer 
ITT Corporation 

CHARLES J. ZWICK, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Southeast Banking Cor(X)ration 
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HONORARY TRUSTEES 



RAY C. ADAM, Retired Chairman 
NL Industries, Inc 

E.SHERMAN ADAMS 
New Preston, Connecticut 

CARL E.ALLEN 

North Muskegon, Michigan 

JAMES L. ALLEN, Honorary Ch^iirman 
Booz'Aflen & Hamilton Inc 

O.KELLEY ANDERSON 

Boston, Massachusetts 

ROBERT O. ANDERSON, President 
Hondo Oil & Gas Company 

SANFORDS. ATWOOD 
Lake Toxaway, North Carolina 

JOSEPH W BARR, Corporate Director 
Arlington, Virginia 

HARRY HOOD BASSEH, Chairman, Executive 

Committee 
Southeast Bank N A 

S. CLARK BEISE, President (Retired) 
Bank of America N T & SA 

GEORGE F. BENNETT, Chairman 

Stale Street Research & Management Company 

HAROLD H. BENNETT 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

HOWARD W. BLAUVELT 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

JOSEPH L BLOCK, Former Chairman 
Inland Steel Company 

FREDJ.BORCH 

New Canaan, Connecticut 

MARVIN BOWER 
McKinsey & Company, Inc 

ALFRED BRITTAIN III, Retired Chairman 
Bankers Trust Company 

JOHN L. BURNS, Presidem 
lohnL Burns and Company 

THOMAS D. CABOT, Honorary Chairman ot the Board 
Cabot Corpor«itio., 

ALEXANDER CALDER, JR .Chairman, Executive 

Comrr.ittee 
Union Camp Corporation 

PHILIP CALDWELL, Senior Managing Director 
Shearson Lehman Brothers Inc 

EDWARD W. CARTER, Chairman Emeritus 
Carter Hawley Hale Stores, Inc 

EVERETT N CASE 

Van Hornesville, New York 

HUNG WO CHING, Chairman of the Board 
Aloha Airlines, Inc 

WALKER L.CISLER 

Overseas Advisory Service 

ROBERT C.COSGROVE 
Naples, Honda 



GEORGE S CRAFT 
Atlanta, Georgia 

JOHNH DANIELS, Retired Chairman 
National City Bancorporation 

ARCHIE K. DAVIS, Chairman of the Board (Retired) 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Companv, N A 

DONALD C. DAV70N, Director 
Dayton Hudson Corporation 

JOUGLAS DILLON 
New York, New York 

ALFRED W. EAMES, JR., Retired Chairman 
Del Monte Corporation 

FRANCIS E FERGUSON, RetiredChairman of the Board 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 

JOHNT FEY 
Stowe, Vermont 

WILLIAM S. FISHMAN, Chairnvio Executive Committee 
ARA Services, Inc 

JOHNM. FOX 
Orlando, Florida 

GAYLORD FREEMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 

DON C.FRISBEE, Chairman 
fticifiCo .) 

W. H. KROMEGEORGE, Chairman, Executive Committee 
Aluminum Compiny of America 

PAUL S GfcROT, Honorary Chairman ot the Board 
The Pillsbury Company 

LINCOLN GORDON, Guest Scholar 
The Brookings Institution 

KATHARINE GRAHAM, Chairman 
The Washington ftost Company 

JOHND GRAY, Chairman Emeritus 
I lartmarx Corp 

WILLIAM C GREENOUGH, Retired Chairman 
TIAA-CREF 

WALTER A. HAAS, JR , Honorary Chairman oMhe 

Board 
Lovi Strauss and Co 

lERRANCEHANOLD 
Edina, Minnesota 

ROBERT S. HATF'ELD 
New York, New York 

WILLIAM A. HEWM 
Chadds Ford, Penn«.ylvania 

OVETA GULP HOBBY, Chairman 
H & C Communications, Inc 

GEORGE F JAMES 
South Bristol, Maine 

HENRY R JOHNSTON 
fbnteVedra Beach, Florida 

GILBERT t JONES, Retired Vk e C hdirman 
IBM Cor(X)ration 



FREDERICK R.KAPPEL 
Sarasota, Florida 

CHARLES KELLER JR. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

DAVID M KENNEDY 
Salt Lake City. Utah 

JAMES R.KENNEDY 
Essex Fells, New jersey 

TOM KILLEFER, Chairman Emeritus 
Uniled States Trust Company of New York 

CHARLES N. KIMBALL, President Emeritus 
Midwest Research Institute 

CHARLES M. KlTTRELL 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

PHILIP M KLUTZNICK,SemorF^rtner 
Klutznick Investments 

HARRY W. KNIGHT, Chairman of the Board 
Hillsboro Associates, Inc 

ELMER L.LINDSETH 
Cleveland, Ohio 

JAMES A. LINEN 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

GEORGE H.LOVE 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

ROYG LUCKS 

San Francisco, California 

ROBERT W. LUNDEEN, Retired Chairman 
The Dow Chemicai Company 

FRANKLIN j LUNDING 
Sarasota, Florida 

RAY W. MACDONALD, Honorary Chairman of the 

Board 
Burroughs Corporation 

IAN MACCREGOR, Former Chairman 
AMAX Inc 

MALCOLM MACNAUGHTON, Former Chairman 
Castle & Cooke, Inc 

FRANK L MAGEE 
Stahlstown, Pennsylvania 

STANLEY MARCUS, Consultant 
Carter Hawley Hale Stores, Inc 

AUGUSTINE R MARUSI, Chairman, Executive 

Committee 
Borden Inc 

OSCAR G. MAYER, Retired Chairman 
Oscar Mayer & Co 

L. F. MCCOLLUM 
Houston, Texas 
JOHN A. MCCONE 
Pebble Beach, California 
GEORGE C MCGHEE 

Corporate Director and former U S Ambassador 
Washington, D.C. 

CHAMPNEY A. MCNAIR, Vice Chairman 
Trust Company of Georgia 

J.W. MCSWINEY, Director 
The Mead Corporation 

CHAUNCEY I MEDBERRY III, Chairman, Executive 

Committee 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A 



jOHNF. MERRIAM 
San Francisco, California 

LORIMER D. MILTON, Former President 
Citizens Trust Company 

DON G.MITCHELL 

Summit, New jersey 

LEE L. MORGAN, Chairman of the Board, Retired 
Caterpillar Inc. 

ROBERT R. NATHAN, Chairman 
Robert R Nathan Associates, Inc 

ALFRED C.NEAL 
Harrison, New York 

j. WILSON NEWMAN, FormerChairman of the Board 
Dun & Bradstreet Corporation 

EDWARD N.NEY, Chairman 
ftiineWebber/Young & Rubicam Ventures 

THOMAS O. PAINE, President 
Thomas ftjine Associates 

DANIEL PARKER, Chairman of the Board 
Omniflight, Inc 

JOHN H. PERKINS, Former President 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago 

HOWARD C.PETERSEN 
Radnor, Pennsylvania 

C.WREDE PETERSMEYER 
Vero Beach, Florida 

RUDOLPH A. PETERSON, President {Retired) 
Bank of America N T & S.A 

DONALD C. PLATTEN, Chairman, Executive 

Committee 
Chemical Bank 

R. STEWART RAUCH, FormerChairman 
The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 

PHILIP D. REED 
New York, New York 

AXELG. ROSIN, Retired Chairman 
Book-of-the-MonthClub, Inc 

WILLIAM M. ROTH 
San Francisco, California 

GEORGE RUSSELL 
Bloomfield Htlls, Michigan 

JOHN SAGAN, President 
john Sagan Associates 

CHARLrSj.SCANLON 
Essex, Connecticut 

JOHN A. SCHNEIDER, President 

Warner Amex Satellite Entertainment Company 

ELLERY SEDGWICK, JR. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

ROBERT B. SEMPLE, Retired Chairman 
BASF Wyandotte Corporation 

LEON SHIMKIN, Chairman Emeritus 
Simon and Schuster, Int. 

RICHARD R. SHINN, Executive ViceChairman 
New York Stock Exchange 

WILLIAM P. SIMMONS, Chairman 
Trust Companv of Middle Georgia 

NEILD. SKINNER 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ELLIS D. SLATER 
Landfum, South Carolina 

DONALD B. SMILEY 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

DAVIDSON SOMMERS 
Washinglon, D C 

ROBERT C. SPRACUE, Honorary Chairman of the 
Board 

Sprague Electric Company 

ELVIS j.STAHRjR.,ftrtner 
Chickering & Gregory 

FRANK STANTON, President Emeritus 
CBS Inc. 

SYDNEY STEIN, jR. 
Chicago, Illinois 

EDGAR B. STERN, jR., President 
Royal Street Corporation 

J. PAUL STICHT, Chairman of the Board 
R)R Nabisco, Inc. 

ALEXANDER L. STOTT 
Fairfield, Connecticut 



WAYNE E. THOMPSON, Past Chairman 
Merritt Peralta Medical Center 

CHARLES C TILLINGHAST,jR. 
Providence, Rhode Island 

HOWARD S. TURNER, Retired Chairman 
Turner Construction Company 

L S. TURNER, jR. 
Dallas, Texas 

ROBERT C. WEAVER 
New York, New York 

jAMES c. WEBB 
Washington, D C 

GEORGE WEISSMAN, Chairman, Executive 

Committee 
Philip Morris Companies, Inc 

WILLIAM H. WENDEL, Vice Chairman 
Kennecott Corporation 

GEORGE L. WILCOX, Retired Vice Chairman 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

ARTHUR M.WOOD 
Chicago, Illinois 
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RESEARCH ADVISORY BOARD 



Chairman 

P/;JLW. MCCRACKEN 
Edmund Ezra Day University Professor 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
The University of Michigan 

RICHARD N. COOPER 

Maurils C Boas Professor of International 

Economics 
Harvard Univer^jty 

MARTIN FELDSTEIN 
President 

National Bureau of Economic Resca>^ch, Inc. 

jOEL L.FLEISHMAN 
Vice President 
Duke University 

ViaORR.FUCHS 
Professor oi' Economics 
Stdiiford University 

DONALDHAIDER 

Professor and Program Director 

I L Kellogg Graduate School of Management 

Northwestern University 



PAULKRUGMAN 
Professor of Economics 
Sloan School of Management 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

lACKA.MEYER 
President 

New Directions for Fblicy 

lEFFREYD. SACHS 
Professor of Economics 
Harvard Universiu 

[SABEL V.SAVVHILL 
rrogram Director 
The Urban Institute 

PETER O. STEINER 
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STATEMENTS ON NAFIONAL POLICY 

ISSUED BY THE RESEARCH AND POLICY COMMITTEE 



SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 

Children in Need: Investment Strategies for the 
Educationally Disadvantaged f/ 987) 

Toll of the Twin Deficits f/987i 

Reforming Health Care: A Market Prescription (1987) 

Work and Change: Labor Market Adjustment Fblicies in a 
Competitive World f/ 987) 

Leadership for Dynamic State Economies ('/936i 

Investing in Our Children: Business and the Public Schools f/985i 

Fighting Federal Deficits: The Time for Hard Choices f / 985) 

Strategy for U.S. Industrial Competitiveness f/984i 

S'f^ngtheningthe Federal Budget Process: 
A Requirement for Effective Fiscal Control (1983) 

Productivity Fblicy: Key to the Nation's Economic Future 0983) 

Energy Prices and Public Fblicy (7982) 

Public-Private F^rtnership: An Opportunity for Urban Communities (1982) 
Reforming Retirement Fblicies (798/) 

Transnational Corporations and Developing Countries: New fblicies for a 
Changing World Economy (798/) 

Fighting Inflation and Rebuilding a Sound Economy f/980j 

Stimulating Technological Progress f/980i 

Helping Insure Our Energy Future. 
A Program for Developing Synthetic Fuel Plants Now C / 979) 

Redefining Government's Role in the Market System C/979j 

Improving Management of the Public Work Force: 
The Challenge to State and Local Government C/ 978) 

Jobs for the Hard-to-Employ: 

New Directions for a Public-Private Partnership f/978j 

An Approach to Federal Urban fbhcy f/977) 

Key Elements of a National Energy Strategy (7977) 

Nuclear Energy and National Security ('7 976j 

Fighting Inflation and Promoting Growth C 7 976j 

Improving Productivity in State and Local Government (7976) 

"International Economic Consequences of High-Priced Energy (7975) 

Broadcasting and Cable Television: fblicies for Diversity and Change C7975j 
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Achieving Energy Independence f/974J 

A New U.S. Farm Fblicy for Changing World Food Needs (1974) 

Congressional Decision Making for National Security f/974j 

*Toward a New International Economic System: 
A Joint Japanese-American View f / 974^ 

More Effective Programs for a Cleaner Environment (1974) 

The Management and Financing of Colleges 973; 

Strengthening the World Monetary System (1973) 

Financing the Nation's Housing Needsf/973j 

Building a National Health-Care System f/ 973 j 

*A New Trade Fblicy Toward Communist Countries (1972) 

High Employment Without Inflation: 
A fbsitive Program for Economic Stabilization (1972) 

Reducing Crime and Assuring Justice f /972j 

Military Manpower and National Security (1972) 

The United States and the European Community: 
RDlicies for a Changing World Economy (1971) 

Improving Federal Program Performance f /97/j 

Social Responsibilities of Business Corporations f / 97 / j 

Education for the Urban Disadvantaged: From Preschool to Employment (1971) 

Further Weapons Against Inflation f/ 970j 

Making Congress More Effective (1970) 

Training and jobs for the Urban Poor (1970) 

Improving the Public Welfare System f /970j 

Reshaping Cover lent in Metropolitan Areas f/ 970J 

Economic Growth in the United States f/969J 

Assisting Development in Low-Income Countries f/969j 

*Nontariff Distortions of Trade f/ 969j 

Fiscal and Monetary Fblicies for Steady Economic Growth C/969j 
Financing a Better Election System f/ 968; 

Innovation in Education: New Directions for the American School (1968) 



•Slatements issued in «issociahon wi{h CED tountcrpar I organ liS^itions in foreign cou nines 



CED COUNTERPART ORGANIZATIONS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 



Close relations exist between the Committee for Economic Development 
and independent, nonpolitical research organizations in other countries. 
Such counterpart groups are composed of business executives and scholars 
and have objectives similar to those of CED, which they pursue by similarly 
objective methods. CED cooperates with these organizations on research 
and study projects of common interest to the various countries concerned. 
This program has resulted in a number of joint policy statements involving 
such international matters as energy, East-West trade, assistance to devel- 
oping countries, and the reduction of nontariff barriers to trade. 



CE 


Cfrculo de Empresarios 




Serrano Jover 5-2° Madrid 8, Spain 


CEDA 


Committee for Economic Development of Australia 




1 39 Macquarie Street, Sydney 2001 , 




New South Wales, Australia 


CEPES 


Europaische Vereinigung fur 




Wirtschaftliche und Soziale Entwicklung 




Reuterweg 14,6000 Frankfurt/Main, West Germany 


IDEP 


Institut de I'Entreprise 




6, rueClement-Marot, 75008 Paris, France 




Keizai Doyukai 




(Japan Committee for Economic Development) 




Japan Industrial Club Bidg. 




1 Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


PSI 


Policy Studies Institute 




100, ft^rk Village East, London NW1 3SR, England 



SNS Studieforbundet Naringsliv och Samhalle 

Skoldungagatan 2, 1 1427 Stockholm, Sweden 
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